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classified properties 


AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE—contd. 


FOR SALE—contd. 


EDGWARE 
53, LAKE VIEW, CANONS PARK 
A superior Freehold Detached Double- 
fronted Residence with spacious hall, 23-ft. 
double aspect lounge, dining room, morning 
room, cloakroom, with toilet and large 
fitted kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, separ- 
ate w.c. Full central heating. Magnificent 
garden with hard tennis court and wonderful 
view over 7-acre lake with boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, etc. For sale by Auction 
(unless sold prior) at the London Auction 
Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on 
Thursday, July 11, 1957. Offers invited by: 
. J. T. NEAL, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
39, Station Road, EDGware 0123/4. 


DJACENT well-known golf course. 

Sanderstead. Gentleman’s Detached 
Residence standing 200 ft. back in seclusion 
with circular drive. 4 bedrooms, luxurious 
bathroom, central hall with galleried stair- 
case, 3 large reception rooms, fitted kitchen 
with new Watts boiler for radiators. 2 gar- 
ages and grounds of ? acre. Perfect condi- 
tion. A bargain at £7,500.—Particulars from 
Sole Agents: STEWART KLITZ & CoO., 117, 
South End, Croydon. Tel. 5577/8/9. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. Fine Det. Res. 
2 rec., l.-hall, kit., 4/5 bed., boxroom, 
bath. £5,700 or without add. plot. Offers 
invited. Also full selection properties for 
sale.—JAMES NOLAN, Estate Agent, Marina 


In the Lorna Doone country. With Vacant 
Possession. Oare, Somerset, about 13 miles 
from Minehead and about 7 miles from 
Lynton. The attractive Detached Residence, 
farm buildings and lands known as 
“OAREMEAD,”’ CARE, SOMERSET 

extending in all to some 24.256 acres, 
being a delightfully situated residence with 
southerly aspect in a sheltered position, 
containing on the ground floor: Lounge, sun 
lounge, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen, w.c., and on the first 
floor: Bathroom, 4 bedrooms, and 2 box- 
rooms; also 2 garages, 4 loose boxes, cow 
shippon for 6, Dutch barn, deep litter poul- 
try house, modern piggery of 12 pens, and 


easily maintained garden, with other 
buildings. Services: Electric light, private 
water supply, septic tank drainage. Trout 


fishing on own river, all of which 
JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS 
in conjunction with 
RISDON, HOSEGOOD & MORLE, 
F.A.1 


will offer for Sale by Auction at the Village 
Hall, Oare, on Wednesday, July 17, 1957, at 
3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private 
treaty). Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers’ Offices, Minehead, or 
from the Solicitors: Messrs. HENRY POMEROY 
AND SoN, Halifax House, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol, or from MIDLAND BANK 
EXxEcuTOR & TRUSTEE Co., LTD., 51, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 


SOUTH DEVON 
L. J. BOYCE, LTD. 
Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Surveyors and 
Valuers, 137, Queen Street, Newton Abbot, 
will shortly offer for Sale by Public Auction 
the charming Country Residence 
PULLABROOK HOUSE, 

P BOVEY TRACEY 

Situated in a sheltered position on the out- 
skirts of the town in a delightfully peaceful 
setting with country and woodland views. 
Within each reach of Torquay, Exeter and 
the South Devon coastline and at the 
approaches to Dartmoor. The house is 
lavishly appointed with panelling, floors, 
doors and staircase in natural oak. Centrally 
heated, the accommodation on two fioors 
is as follows: Hall with cloakroom, lounge 
with handsome fireplace in brickwork, 
dining room, games’ room, sun 
kitchen quarters, 2 bathrooms fully tiled, 3 
w.c.s, 4 bedrooms with basins h. and ¢., sun 
balcony. Outbuildings. Garage and half 
acre neat gardens with rustic arches and 
profusion of rose trees. Main electricity, 
main water, septic drainage. Rateable 
value £61. Further details and viewing 
arrangements apply Auctioneers’ Offices, 
137, Queen Street. Tel. 2131/2. Also at 
Paignton (Tel. 58543) and Brixham 

(Tel. 3146). 


Ss. HAMPSHIRE—LYMINGTON 
Delightful Freehold Early Georgian Resi- 
dence equally palpi professional purposes. 


y 
65, HIGH STREET, LYMINGTON 
Constructed of brick with slated and tiled 
roof. Side entrance gates with direct access 
to garage. Hall, inner hall and corridor, 
3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Usual offices. Useful outbuild- 
ings. Main services. Delightful walled 
garden. Vacant possession. Which 
TT & CO., F.A.I. 
will offer for Sale by Auction at Lymington 
on July 18. Particulars from the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 66-67, High Street, Lymington. 
Tel. 2323. 


Superb position with views to Downs and sea. 
EAST SUSSEX, NEAR HEATHFIELD 
Between Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 
Country Residence with 27 acres of grassland 
~ giving complete protection. 3 rec., 4/6 bed., 
bath., main water and elec., double garage, 
buildings, simple garden. First time in the 
market for 20 years. Auction July 30, 1957, 
or privately. Full details and photo from 
E. WATSON & SONS 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Heathfield, 
Sussex (Tels. 11 and 211), and at Wadhurst 


(Tel. 6), 
FOR SALE 
L 
y PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 


F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


BREATHTAKING views near Ticehurst, 
Hast Sussex. Small Cottage built 1938. 
3 bed., bath., 2 rec., etc. Central heating. 
Garden, built-in garage. £3,300 or offer.— 
TURNER, LoRD .& RANSOM, 127, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. GRO. 2838. 


lounge, - 


Court. Tel. Bexhill 524. 


DELIGHTFUL Period Cottage-style Resi- 
dence, 2 miles Basingstoke. Every con- 
venience. All principal rooms 16 ft. to 17 ft. 
square, beautifully fitted. Lovely gardens. 
2 reception, large kitchen, turret oak 
stairway, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, box- 
room, ete. Main services, telephone, garage. 
£5,500 freehold.—Full details and 
photographs: PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


ERSINGHAM, Norfolk, between King’s 

Lynn and Hunstanton, on high ground 
overlooking the Sandringham Woods, fine 
detached residence, 3 reception, 7 bed. and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Aga and 
Agamatic. Main water and elec. Garages 
for 2-3. Nearly 1} acres in all. For sale 
with vacant possession.—Details from 
CHARLES HAWKINS & Sons, Chartered 
Surveyors, Bank Chambers, King’s Lynn 
(Tel. 2370 and 2473). 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 

Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


OR SALE. Bire, Co. Cork. Labour- 

saving modern house. Lovely situation 
high above river estuary. Fishing available. 
Aga cooker, central heating, garage, sun 
porch, manageable garden. 4 bedrooms, 
large living room.—Further details from 
MAJsoR PLATT, Officers’ Club, Catterick 
Camp, Yorkshire. 


ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE in East 
Devon of select proverty above sea, 
short distance from sea and golf course. Good 
direct train service. Four bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, magnificent lounge, dining room and 
study. Low price of £7,500.—Apply: Box 831. 


REAT MISSENDEN 13 miles., Lendon 

30 miles, Baker St. 50 mins. rail. Superb 
modern Georgian-style House, easily run. 
Lounge hall, 2 rec., 5 bed., 2 bath., cent. htg., 
all mains. 2 grge. 4% acres gdn. & orchard 
(or less). £7,000. No offers.—Box- 850. 


REAT SAMPFORD, ESSEX. 7 miles 
Saffron Walden, 84 miles Audley End 
main line station (express services Liverpool 
St.). 17th-century Residence. Attractive 
lounge (27 ft. 8 ins. by 14 ft.), study, morn- 
ing and dining rooms, modern fitted kitchen, 
cloaks, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 


. 8roomy gabled attics; 3-bay barn, part used 


as garage and. other outbuildings. Main 
water and electricity, modern drainage. 
2 acres, Vacant Possession. Price Freehold 
£5,500.—Apply: J. O. BARBROOK, F.A.I., 
Chartered Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 
Thaxted, Essex (Tel. 358). 


HAMPSHIRE. Attractive Country Cot- 

tage in village south of Andover. Hall, 
lounge, dining-kitchen with Aga, bathroom, 
3 bed. Main e.l and water. Freehold £3,500. 
—A. HERBERT & SON, 24, High St., Andover. 


AMPSHIRE. Excellent Detached mod- 

ern Residence, about 3 miles west of 
Andover. 3 rec., kitchen, Aga cooker, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, eve. Over 1 acre. Modern 
services. Freehold £4,500.—A. HERBERT 
AND SON, 24, High Street, Andover. 


RELAND. BatTTEerRsBYy & Co., Estate 
* Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ORTH DEVON. One of most beauti- 

fully sited small Houses in the district. 
2 sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms, sun loggia, 
kitchen, bathroom. Half acre well-stocked 
garden. Garage. Greenhouse. Unequalled 
sea & coastal views. £4,000 fhld.—W. C. 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 121, High St., Ilfracombe. 


ATRIXBOURNE, near Canterbury. A 
most attractive charming Old-world 
House, 14th century, carefully modernised. 
3/4 bed., ete.—Full details: COLLIER & GAR- 
DENER, 9, The Parade, Canterbury. £4,750. 


PETERSFIELD AND LIPHOOK (be- 

tween). London 48 miles, convenient 
main-line trains. Charming modern house 
with unassailable views across West Sussex. 
5 bedrooms (all with basins), 2 bath., 2 recep- 
tion, cloaks. Usual oftices. Garage, garden 
and woodland 64 acres. Main e.l. and water. 
—Apply: JOHN DOWLER & CoO., F.A.1., 
2, High Street, Petersfield. 


OMERSET. 


A small House of character 

(Regeney origin), quiet, unspoilt posi- 
tion, outskirts of town. Lounge hall, 2 large 
rec., cloaks., kitchen/breakfast room. Charm- 
ing walled garden. Greenhouse, workshop, 
garage. £3,500. F.H., V.P.—TAYLOR & Co., 
Crewkerne. ’Phone 546, 


SEEKING A PROPERTY IN SOUTH 
BUCKS OR WEST MIDDX? YOUR 
OLD-ESTABLISHED LOCAL AGENTS: 
H. & B. LENO, Est. 1898, SOUTH BUCKS 
BRANCH, OAK END ESTATE OFFICE, 
GERRARDS CROSS. Tel. 4211. HEAD 


OFFICE, 192-3, HIGH STREET 
UXBRIDGE. Tel. 6456-7-8. OFFICE 
HOURS:-~ 9. -amm:) to 6. pam ~ AND 


ALL DAY SATURDAYS. 


SUFFOLK House of charm, comfort_and 
character at bargain price, £3,750. Near 
Broads and sea.:3 acres pleasant grounds, 
tennis and croquet lawns, 2 garages, pony 
stable and outbuildings. 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Agamatic. Main 
water and electricity. Rough shooting 
available. Extra, if required: 123 acres com- 
prising woodland and market garden land 
with 2-heated carnation houses. Good con- 
nections local shops.—Box 843. 


HATCHED Tudor Cottage. Herts, 

London 40 miles. 2 rec., 2 bed., modern 
sanitation, garage, etc, 1/3 acre garden. 
£3,550.—Box 851. 


NSPOILT Hampshire Hunt Country. 

For sale. High, sheltered position facing 
S.W. Wonderful views. 5 bed and dressing 
rooms. Main el. and water. Part central 
heating, Agamatic. 13 acres incl. orchard. 
50 m. London.—Box 845. 


UXBRIDGE, 30 minutes West End by 
ear. Charming detached Freehold 
Residence standing in matured and well- 
kept gardens of approx. } acre. 3 large bed- 
rooms, bathroom, spacious lounge and dining 
room. Brick-built garage. Excellent 
condition. Price £5,500 with vacant 
possession.—Apply: H. & B. LENO, 192-3, 
High Street, Uxbridge. 


ELL-BUILT Country 


Residence in 


village about 5 m. Taunton. 3 rec., 
4 bed., kit, and bathroom, etc. Garage. 
Greenhouse, first-glass: gardens. Main ser- 


vices. £3,950.—Messrs. F. L. HUNT & SONS, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 9, Hammet 
Street, Taunton, Somerset. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


Ce: WICKLOW. Only 20 miles from the 
city centre. Charming non-basement 
Gentleman’s Residence with lovely views 
and well timbered on 50 acres of first-class 
land. First-class outbuildings. Registered 
dairy.—Apply: HAMILTON & HAMILTON 
(Estates) Lrp., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
17, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


ENTLEMAN’S Mixed Farm, over 100 

acres with charming small Cotswold 
Period Residence, faultlessly modernised. 
Mains. Ample buildings. Cottage. Hunting 
with the Heythrop and N. Cotswolds.— 
Details: LEAR & LEAR, Promenade, Chel- 
tenham. Tel. 3548. 


KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS. Delightful 

15th-century House, 5/6 bed., 2 bath., 
3 rec., carefully restored. Main services. 
Small Stock Farm, 62 acres. Good buildings. 
£10,500 Freehold. House and few acres 
might be sold separately.—DILNOTT STOKES, 
17, Mount Pleasant, Tunbridge Wells. 


MACRONEY CASTLE, Kiiworth, Co. 
Cork, Ireland. For Sale, Superior Resi- 
dential and Sporting Estate of 175 acres (or 
215 acres) prime lands with charming 
(modernised) residence, in superb order. El. 
light. Water, telephone. Fine buildings. 
River. Hunting, shooting, fishing. Conveni- 
ent and lovely situation.—Full particulars 
from MICHAEL J. MAGNIER & SON, M.I.A.A., 
Auctioneers, Fermoy, Co. Cork. 


NEW FOREST (near Lyndhurst). Com- 

pact small estate. Residence, 3 rec., 
6 bed., 2 bath. Main services. Part e.h. 
Cottage. T.T. farmery. Stabling. 26 acres. 
Magnificent views. Very secluded. Trustees 
sale. Freehold. £8,000.—SAWBRIDGE AND 
SON, F.A.1., Lyndhurst. 


NORTH AYRSHIRE. Small farming 
estate, approx. 20 acres with extensive 
modern piggery, stabling and outbuildings. 
Within 20 miles Glasgow, good train and 
bus services. Attractive modernised Geor- 
gian House of 2 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
kitchen with Esse cooker, cloakroom, 
bathroom and annexe of 2 rooms. Well- 
stocked garden. Main electricity and water. 
Also 4-apartment modern cottage. Feuduty 
nominal. Derated.—Particulars, viewing 
permits and offers: JouHn, W. & G. LocK- 
HART, Solicitors, 211, High Street, Ayr 
(Tel. 65045, 5 lines). ‘ 


WEST KENT, London 1 hour. Detached 

post-war freehold House, 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception, large kitchen, bathroom, cloak- 
room, Rayburn. Main electricity and water. 
Panoramic views. Nearly 6 acres. 2 acres 
soft fruit, small orchard, henyard. Useful 
outbuildings. Ideal for retirement, £6,000 or 
near offer. No agents.—Box 833. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


House or Bungalow on golf course, 
secluded. £5,000.—Box 848, 


URGENTLY REQUIRED. Large Coun- 

try House with land that could be 
adapted for commercial purposes, preferably 
in the Nottinghamshire area, but others 
considered.—Box 852. 


‘Estate Agents 


OVERSEAS 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
contemplating settling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
oF ExEcuTorRS, LTD. (Established 1895), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, 
Businesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


Farms For Sale 


ANGANYIKA, established Poultry Farm, 

50 acres, permanent two-bedroomed house, 
adequate outbuildings, £8,000 quick sale. 
Owner now getting too old.—Apply: E.A.S., 
54, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. 


To Let Furnished 


RIVIERA. Delightful Villa to Let for j 


winter. 5 miles Cannes. Central heating, 
resid. maid. Low rent for long let.—Box 826, 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ELIGHTFUL mod. Bungalow with grge., 

overlooking surf beach nr. Newquay. 
Equipped for 5. Regret no animals. At 
present avail. July and Sept.—Box 844, 


For Sale 
CHERITON BISHOP, DEVON. Charm- 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


ing Freehold Hotel situated on the main — 


A30 London to Land’s End road containing 
8 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Large car park. Main elec. and water. Septic 
tank drainage. As a going concern. Accounts 
available.—To view apply: T. D. Hussy 
AND. SON, Estate Agents, Honiton, Devon. 
Price freehold and all furnishings and fittings, 
£7,000 or near offer. Vacant possession. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
by SypD BisHop & SONS DEMOLITION, 
Lrp., 282, Baring Road, London, 8..12. 
LEE 7755. 
LD AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 
removed quickly and cheaply. Very 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
Lrp., Newton, Poppleford, Devon. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


WHEN Buying a Farm, it is well to consult 
THR FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, Bath. 
(Tel. 3747 and 61294), who can help you find 
it, and whose Advisory Service helps cope 
with ingoing-stocking and subsequent man- 


agement. 
MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats,Factories, town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK, Stott & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre 
Street, H.C.3. Hstd. 1806. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seeing 
Hamptons first. Goods and _ effects 
expertly packed, removed and promptly 
delivered in complete security. Finest, 
safest, most comprehensive storage facilities 


in the U.K. ‘Telephone Hamptons—and 
take a load off your mind. Hstimates 
free. Reasonable _ terms. — HAMPTONS 


DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, London, $.W.8.° 


Tel. MACaulay 3434. 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Ke- 


movals, home and abroad, furniture - 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, © 


reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel.: 
RIVerside 6615). 
ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services in the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff/pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. ‘heir 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service ineludes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: MUSeum 2411.) 


p'cKFORDS. Removers and _ storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete _ service. First-class storage. 


Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel.: 
CAN, 4444). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, - 


export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 47 - 49—All other classified 


advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
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OU UCUCUUUCUCOU CCDC ULCUOU UCC URUULOLUUUUOUUULUUUUUULUULUUULUROLCUUOUUEELLUOUCCUUEGULCCUUUL LULL: 
MODERNISING LONDON 

AN Paul’s in Park-lane, and a well-loved 
old theatre to be replaced by offices, are 

again the question: ““Are town-planning powers 
exercised in the interests of the people who live 
so enrich the local authority?’’ The case of the 
St. James’s Theatre is to the point. Admittedly 
Braham in 1835; and out of date in its con- 
struction, as, of course, Shakespeare’s Globe 
survivals as Bristol’s Theatre Royal. It has 
been historic since the ’70s, as the home of 
Alexander managements, and the scene of 
famous plays by Pinero, Wilde, Anthony Hope 
performances. Originally serving the social 
precinct of St. James’s, it has the planning 
Theatreland, though this means that the 
casual crowds tend not to patronise it. When, 
“agreed in principle’’ to its demolition, the out- 
cry led the Minister of Housing to give what was 
intention of selling,” and that change of user 
would be allowed “‘only in very special circum- 
Those circumstances have now, apparently, 
arisen. What are they? A prospective developer 
of a specific value much greater than that of the 
old theatre, and Mr. I. J. Hayward, leader of the 
scheme is withheld the permission ‘already 
given’’ would have to be revoked, and involve 
we may surely ask, in view of the earlier 
assurance, was permission given at all? Ob- 
cultural interests of Londoners; nor, one would 
suppose, with traffic or planning, though 
If that is to any extent the case, what 
assurances can we have that the monstrosity in 
reasons, which are not a travesty but a complete 
negation of what planning is supposed to mean? 
occupants of a tower of this size, if it were fully 
used, would completely congest all the streets 
amenity values of Hyde Park and Mayfair. 
It seems, however, that speculators have 
astronomical compensation will become due 
that the L.C.C. “‘will not think it ought to 


SKYSCRAPER hotel as high as St. 
among the current projects in London that pose 
in the towns, or to raise the rateable value and 
it is old, actually one of the oldest, built by 
would be, and as are such jealously preserved 
social comedy under the MHare-Kendal- 
and Milne, and latterly of Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
merit, one would suppose, of lying just outside 
two years ago, the. London County Council 
taken for an assurance that the owners “‘had no 
stances.” 
has come forward with a detailed plan for offices 
L.C.C., has pointed out that if consent for the 
payment of “‘substantial compensation.’’ Why, 
‘viously not for any reason connected with the 
possibly with the L.C.C.’s balance-sheet. 
Park-lane will not be approved for the same 
London is certainly very short of hotels. But the 
in the area; and its bulk would obliterate the 
only to put forward specific plans, and such 
charge public funds” by withholding permission 
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for such erections. Of course, their rateable value 
will be correspondingly high. And a great step 
forward will have been taken in modernising 
London: theatres reduced to half a dozen, per- 
manently booked up; the acting profession con- 
fined to the cinema or television; the parks 
reduced to the relative proportions of public 
gardens; and the streets impassable. 


OLD RIGHTS AND NEW ROADS 


PEAKING last week about progress in the 
vast task of road improvement, the Minister 

of Transport, Mr. Watkinson, referred to what 
he called the “general strategy of the cam- 
paign.”’ That kind of language is music to the 
ears of all who realise the urgency of the task. 
Repeatedly the authorities have been exhorted 
to treat the making of new motoring roads as 
“an operation of war,’’ which seems a reasonable 
plea when we recall what immense feats of con- 
struction were performed at high speed when the 
needs of war demanded. Those who think that 
action at anything like war speed is possible 
must have been dismayed by Mr. Watkinson’s 
later revelation that the processes which must 
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HAY 


GRA SSES that murmuring flee, 
Shot through with light, 
A living sea. 
So soon this summer show, 
These myriad heads, 
Will be lard low. 
Scent of new hay 
Wafting away, 
But the stacked fragrance 
Makes us vemember 
In dim December. 
JANE HALEs. 
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precede the building of a motor road across new 
ground are so complex that “something like 
three years have to elapse from the first 
decision . . . and the time when physical work 
actually starts.” In war, it is there that the 
greatest saving of time is effected. All private 
rights are brushed aside by the use of defence 
regulations and delegated powers. In some 
Continental countries such summary action is 
the normal peace-time procedure where the 
task represents an urgent national need. Would 
the British public tolerate such methods in 
times.of peace? There can be no doubt about 
the answer, and righteously impatient as we 
may be to have new roads equal to the needs of 
to-day and to-morrow, we must realise that war- 
time speed is not consistent with that recog- 
nition of individual rights which is fundamental 
to our conception of freedom. To accept the 
existence of this conflict, however, is not to 
agree that three years represent the minimum 
to, which the time-lag can be reduced. There 
might well be legislation which could reduce 
formalities without inflicting injustice. 


WALKER CUP SIDE 


HE Selection Committee have published 

the fruit of their prolonged labours in the 
shape of our Walker Cup side for this summer’s 
match at Minneapolis, and there will be very 
general approval of their choice. When they 
began their work the Committee openly declared 
that they would lay their emphasis on youth, 
and they have been as good as their word. 
Leaving out the Captain, Micklem, who will 
presumably not play though he is fully qualified 
to do so, the average age of the other nine 
players is twenty-seven and only three of them 
are over thirty. It is, we may assume, his not 
very advanced -age—he will be on the edge of 
forty when the match is played—that has 
decided the issue against that fine golfer David 
Blair. He does not play so much, or perhaps 
quite so well, as he did, but a good many people 
will, without any desire to criticise, be sorry his 
name is not there. Another golfer who must 
have given food for thought is Scrutton. A little 
while ago he would have been one of the very 
first chosen, but he has not been at all at his 
best this summer. He can be so brilliant and is 
moreover so familiar with American playing 
conditions that the Committee must have felt 


they could not leave him out. No choice can 
have been more certain, and none will give 
greater pleasure, than that of Douglas Sewell, 
of the Hook Heath Artisans Club. He has the 
virtue of really straight driving, which has not 
always been found on British sides, and should 
be very valuable on narrow. tree-lined American 
courses. The three quite young ones, Shepper- 
son, Bursell and Bonallack, have been for some 
while regarded as tolerably certain of their 
places. A great many, especially in the north, 
will be glad that Thirlwell has been chosen, 
thinking that he was rather unlucky not to play 
in 1955. We are told that Carr lately recovered 
his momentarily lost game in an Irish tourna- 
ment which was officially watched, and if 
nothing is said here of Reid Jack, the Amateur 
Champion, Deighton and Wolstenholme it is 
because all three are so obviously worthy. It 
must honestly be said yet again that we can 
hardly hope to win in blazing weather in 
America, but at least no side has ever set out 
with a more general belief in its being the best 
available and chosen without fear or favour. If 
it can do no more it can build the foundations 
of victory in 1959. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


HE latest report of the Friends of the Lake 

District brings heartening evidence that a 
spirit of co-operation between different authori- 
ties is replacing a process of contention about 
each case in which overhead electricity or other 
disfigurements threatened the area. The earlier 
process of going to battle over each objection- 
able proposal consumed a large amount of time 
and led inevitably to complaints from farmers 
and others that those who were trying to 
protect the landscape were denying to prospec- 
tive consumers the electricity service which they 
needed, and which the electricity authorities 
were willing to supply. In some instances that 
delay continued, under a barrage of local com- 
plaint, until the planning authority could 
invoke statutory powers and impose a settle- 
ment. That unhappy situation seems now to be 
ending. Instead of beginning a fight when 
objectionable plans are ready, the three parties 
concerned—the Electricity Board, the Planning 


Board and the National Parks Commission— _ 


get together at a stage long in advance of the 
completion of plans for a new line. The result of 
proceeding in that way with regard to supplies 
for the Crummock and Buttermere Valley 
was an undertaking by the Electricity Board to 
bury a substantial proportion of the lines in that 
area. The report says that the fact of the 
Electricity Board’s making an effort to put for- 
ward acceptable proposals represents “a very 
marked and welcome change.”’ It is certainly 
a change on which all concerned are to be con- 
gratulated. It is pleasant also to find something 
like the same co-operation in Rusland Dale, 
where a magnificent stand of more than a hun- 
dred beech trees has been saved, andin Wastdale, 
where new telephone lines have been laid down. 


LONDON’S SQUIRRELS 


HE history of the grey squirrel in the 

London area has been a chequered one. 
Between 1889 and 1916 it was set free in half 
a dozen places, notably Regent’s Park and 
Richmond Park. As in other parts of England, 
it increased rapidly, and in 1930-31 steps were 
taken to reduce its numbers in the Royal Parks 
and some of the L.C.C. open spaces, with the 
result that in inner London it was virtually 
extinct shortly before the war. In 1953, 
when the Government began its campaign 
against the grey squirrel, the London Natural 
History Society organised a four-year investi- 
gation into the animal’s distribution in the 
London area. The results of this enquiry are 
given in the Society’s journal, The London 
Naturalist, for 1956. This states that, though 
there has been no re-colonisation of the inner 
parks, grey squirrels are still common in the 
more rural suburbs and extend well into the 
densely built-up parts to within three miles of 
St. Paul’s. What decrease in numbers there has 
been since 1953 may well be due as much to 
weather conditions and lack of food as to 


positive measures of control, which are difficult — 


in an area containing so many private gardens, 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


W: are busy blaming everything on the 
heat at this moment. The heat shrivels 
up the bit of grass that might otherwise 
be called lawn, and produces the biggest plague 
of flies and creepy-crawlies that ever flew or 
crawled through the windows or under the doors. 
The heat makes the old hens broody and puts 
the pullets off the lay (not long ago we were 
blaming the cold weather for the fall in egg 
production); it also ruins fishing and shortens 
tempers all round. I notice that the hens prefer 
natural cover to most of the shelter we have 
provided for them, sitting inside the few clumps 
of weeds or coarse grass in the shade of stone 
walls and moving only when the sun gets round 
to them. They dust-bathe and doze, fluff their 
feathers and look disgusted with life, and it is 
no wonder that they are going off the lay. If 
I were a pullet the last thing I should want to 
do on a hot day is to go into a tarry hen-house, 
oven-hot in spite of ventilators, and lay an egg. 
I should want a bonus for doing it, and since 
there is no special reward one mustn’t be too 
surprised at a go-slow. The hens have had 
about as much as they can stand. If we say 
very much they’ll ask for that thing every 
American now has in his car, house and hen- 
tun, by all accounts—air-conditioning. 


* * 
* 


Fo a long time we had more than adequately 
ventilated greenhouses. The houses are old 
and the ventilators are badly sited about half 
way between ground and ridge, which doesn’t 
help at all to allow hot air out, but the missing 
panes took care of this, and each season it 
seemed we had better ventilation, even if we 
had less glass. Extremes are never good. We 
spoke to a glazing firm, who promised to come 
and put the whole thing right. They didn’t 
show up, but not long ago a man working on 
his own arrived and offered to tackle the job. 
We have often tried our hands at glass 
cutting. I have managed it once or twice. One 
cuts and cuts again, kicking the failures under 
the-bench or muttering about the quality of 
diamonds or the need for a bed of sand upon 
which to lay the glass. This, I think, is a fairly 
common experience. The average amateur 
needs three times as much glass to fill a given 
space as the professional calls for. Boldness or 
a determined knock have nothing to do with 
the thing. The amateur only breaks glass that 
way. Our glazier arrived and showed us how. 
He did exactly what we might have done. He 
ripped his diamond across a pane and gave it 
a vigorous tap for good measure, and behold, 
the glass broke as cleanly and neatly as it would 
- have done had it been made of toffee. The 
glazier thought nothing of it. He didn’t notice 
Our amazement. He went on at great speed, 
cutting, sprigging, puttying. The only tinkle of 
broken glass was that produced by the remnants 
of old shattered panes tumbling to the ground. 
He had what can only be called “‘knack.” We 
tried his diamond. It wouldn’t do it for us. 
* * * 
HINGS moved at a great pace. In no time, 
it seemed, one, and then two, tomato houses 
were repaired. He had a third to do, then the 
vinery and finally the hot-house, at present used 
to store all sorts of things that shouldn’t be 
there at all. In our enthusiasm we quite forgot 
one aspect of this repair work. The old ventila- 
tors had never been necessary before. On hot 
days we set the doors ajar and let the breeze 
find its own way out through the holes. In the 
middle of the heat wave, and on the day follow- 
_ing the glazier’s main effort, we had to hurry off 
for more hen food, and on our return it was so 
hot that we simply had to sit down and drink 
some tea. It wasn’t for some time that we 
dawdled out and opened the door of the tomato 
house, and the heat rolled out as though from 
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the back draught of a blast furnace. The 
thermometer read 122 degs. I suppose it was 
right, for the tops of all the plants had wilted 
and looked scorched. A careful watering that 
night saved them, but it was touch and go. My 
gardening books are very clear on the subject of 
ventilation. This and the business of watering 
are the secrets of greenhouse cultivation, they 
Say. 
Incidentally, we had intended to try a new 
plastic putty, but our supplier was too con- 
servative to get it in for us, and the frames were 
glazed in the ordinary way, except that no 
putty was applied on the outside of the glass, 
the panes being bedded on putty in the usual 
fashion and sprigged in place. A bit of paint 
on the outside wood is all that is then necessary. 
This, we are told, is the new way, for putty on 
the outside invariably cracks and shrinks, har- 
bours water and leads to rotting of the wood- 
work. 
* : * 
Af Pee lamprey doesn’t greatly worry those 
concerned with the preservation of fish in 
this country. I have heard much more said 
against eels than lampreys, and even the heron 
is tolerated in some places because it shows 
a distinct taste for eels. In America things are 
not’so. The lamprey is almost public enemy 
number one, for it has virtually ruined the 
Great Lakes fishing industry... The sea lamprey 
couldn’t get into the Great Lakes because of the 
natural barrier of Niagara. When the digging 
of the Welland Canal made the journey of the 
sea lamprey into the Great Lakes possible, the 
parasite battened upon the lake trout and 
catches diminished. Hope, however, lies in 
the fact that the sea lamprey must spawn on 
shingle at the mouths of streams and feeders, 
and it has now been found that underwater 


ANY BASKETS TO-DAY? 


Kenneth Scowen 


electrical devices can be used to deal with the 
pest. Screens of electric current are used, and 
these enable sensitive fish to be driven off while 
the less sensitive lamprey, feeling no warning 
impulse, swims on until it receives a fatal shock. 

A cutting from a Canadian paper sent to 
me by a friend describes this work, and remarks 
that the control of the sea lamprey will take 
time, as the young lamprey doesn’t fix itself to 
its host until a year or two old. To hasten the 
work, research on poisons has taken place, and 
eight compounds are being tested at the moment. 
It is hoped that these will result in a selective 
poison that will be harmless to all other marine 
life but the lamprey. Plans are being made to 
restock the Great Lakes, a considerable venture 
that will depend on the success of the campaign 
against the parasite. 


aa * 
* 


CAN remember some years ago watching two 

lampreys in our local river._ At first I 
thought they were some sort of weed or rubbish 
attached to a stone, for they waved and swayed 
with the passing current, but soon it became 
obvious that they were alive and, I think, in the 
act of spawning. Later a local photographer 
managed to get a picture of lampreys on a 
shingle bed not far from this place. I remember 
discussing the presence of the lampreys with an 
experienced salmon fisherman, and his remark- 
ing that the number of eels in the same water 
was much more to be worried about. The 
salmon apparently runs more risk of being 
gobbled up, as ova or fry, by trout or eel or 
devoured by the porpoise in the estuary than 
it does of being bled by lampreys. But the 
lamprey is an odd creature about which not 
a great deal seems to be known, beyond the fact 
that kings in other times had a taste for its flesh. 


"THE MIGRATION OF 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


N A Naturalist’s Notebook of 90 years ago 

I I recently came across the following para- 
graph about the red admiral butterfly : 

“We are told that Atalanta was a young lady 
so swift of foot that she could run over the sea 
on the ‘light fantastic toe’ without splashing 
her ankles, or over cornfields without bending 
the ears of corn with her weight. She must have 
been light indeed, as light as the butterfly who 
is named after her. I do not imagine an ear of 
corn would bend much under our ‘Atalanta of 
red.’ About running over the sea we will leave, 
for I do not much think our winged friend will 
be likely to attempt that.” 

This last phrase shows clearly that the 
writer, who was quite a well-known ento- 
mologist in his day, had never thought of the 
possibility of butterflies’ migrating across the 
seas. The idea seemed too fantastic to con- 
template. Looking at the theories of past 
naturalists, it is interesting to see how often the 
answer to a puzzling question, which to us 
seems obvious, was more difficult to believe 
than the most strange and impossible surmises. 
The famous Gilbert White was very concerned 
with the question of where the swallows went 
in the autumn. Several times in his letters he 
mentioned the possibility of their hibernating in 
ponds or hidden in caves like bats. The simple 
truth that they fly to Africa and back every 
year was still to be discovered. 

Once bird migration had been proved, 
entomologists began to study the movements of 
butterflies with more attention than previously. 
Coloured clouds of butterflies, flying steadily in 
one.direction, had been noticed as far back as 
1104, when a whole army was said to have 


2.—CLOUDED YELLOW, WHICH 
COUNTRY FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN, SOME YEARS 
IN GREAT NUMBERS 


MIGRATES TO THIS 
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1.—AMERICAN 


BUTTERFLIES 


MILKWEED BUTTERFLY, WHICH MIGRATES FROM SOUTHERN 


TO NORTHERN STATES IN THE SPRING AND BACK AGAIN IN THE AUTUMN. 
Occasional large-scale movements of butterflies have been observed for centuries, but the serious 
study of their migrations is quite recent 


been worsted by a swarm 
so great that it hid the 
light of the sun, but these 
movements were looked 
upon as mere freaks, and 
not as regular seasonal mi- 
grations. Then in 1826 
a very large. number of 
painted lady butterflies 
passed through the village 
of Granson in Switzerland, 
“for two hours, in a belt 
ten feet wide.’’ A descrip- 
tion of this flight appeared 
in a scientific journal and 
was quoted later in many 
other countries. It aroused 
a great deal of interest, and 
one can say that the real 
study of butterfly migration 
started from that one report. 

_ The patient collecting 
of records from all over the 
world has proved over the 
years that a great many 
butterflies migrate, some 
with great regularity, others 
more erratically. Sometimes 
these journeys are very 
spectacular, as when hun- 
dreds of thousands of insects 
fly in close formation, often 
apparently without any 
hope of reaching their desti- 
nation. People living on the 
coast of Venezuela have 
watched fascinated, while 
the cloudless sulphurs, or 
yellow travelling butterflies, 
set out in golden hordes on 
a pointless journey across 
the sea. Fluttering a few 
feet above the blue waters of 
the Caribbean they look 
very beautiful, but hardly 
any of them reach the North 
American continent, and 
none ever returns. 

The urge to migrate is 
purely instinctive, and some 
of the strongest of the 


butterflies may cover as much as a thousand 
miles. The painted lady, which started the 
study of butterfly migration, is one of the really 
long-distance travellers. It is known that these 
insects set out every spring from the fringes of 
the Sahara desert and the Atlas Mountains, and 
they often reach the very north of Europe and 
have even been caught in Iceland. 

Their flight across Europe and their north- 
ward movement in many other parts of the 
world, including the United States, have often 
been noticed and recorded, but, as faras I know, 
there are only two genuine records of the start 
of one of their, migrations. The first was 
observed in the Sudan in March, 1869, when a 
naturalist on a camel trek watched thousands 
of painted ladies emerge from their chrysalids 
on a brilliantly sunny morning and simul- 
taneously take to the air and move off north- 
wards. Nearly 80 years later a similar incident 


was witnessed, this time on the coast of ° | 


Algeria, where a young student, sunbathing on 
the sands, saw a swarm of painted ladies emerge 
and set out across the Mediterranean. 

Usually these butterflies reach the northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean in April, continue 
their journey through Europe and arrive in 
England during late May or early June. In the 
United States farmers welcome invasions of 
painted ladies. In 1931 they came up from the 
south in such vast numbers, settling in the 
north-central and north-eastern States to breed, 
that a deputation was sent to the Department of 
Agriculture asking if it was not possible to 
encourage these butterflies to stay in the dis- 
trict, as the caterpillars were doing such 
valuable work in eating thistles in the fields. 

One of the most famous of the migrant 
butterflies is the American milkweed or 
monarch. This huge, reddish-brown insect 
with a wing-span of nearly five inches is a 
common sight in the summer throughout the 
United States. It leads a “‘lone wolf” existence 
until the autumn, when a curious change 
appears in its social habits. Like swallows, the 
monarchs begin to congregate and gradually 
move southwards in an ever-increasing army of 
tens of thousands. They fly from 200 to 300 
feet up, and when they settle for the night on 
trees and bushes they appear to change the 
colour of the vegetation. 


Reaching the warm southern States they 
cluster, rather like bees, on the limbs of trees for 
the winter. At Pacific Grove in California these 
monarchs have wintered regularly for 80 years or 
more, and a by-law imposes fines on anyone who 
disturbs them. In the spring the multitudes 
break up and begin to travel north again. They 
lose the herd instinct with the change of the 
season, and set off in ones and twos to re- 
colonise their old haunts. From America 
monarchs have reached New Zealand and 
Australia via the Pacific Islands, and a few 
specimens have been caught in England. 
Whether they come here under their own wing 
power or as stowaways in ships has not been 
proved. 


Few people realise that even the common 
cabbage white is a migrant butterfly. We have 
an indigenous population in this country, but in 
years when they become a serious pest there has 
always been a big migration from Central 
Europe. The whites, small whites as well as 
large whites, usually come in over the East Coast, 
but in bad years farmers right down in Somerset 
and Devon may see their kale fields stripped to 
the stalks by the hungry caterpillars. Pests 
though they are, a “snowstorm” of cabbage 
whites is a beautiful sight, and I shall always 
remember seeing them arrive in Broadstairs on 
August Bank Holiday, 1930. All along the 
promenade and the beach the air was thick with 
white butterflies; many of them settled on the 
bright uniforms of the bandsmen playing 
Sullivan in the bandstand, no doubt thinking 
they had found some exotic flowers at their 
journey’s end. 


The clouded yellow is another butterfly 
that often travels in a “‘cloud.’”’ There is a 
famous story of a young naval officer on board a 
destroyer during the early part of the war who 
reported to the captain that he had observed 
something which looked like a cloud of poison 
gas approaching. True enough, a yellow mass 
was floating over the water, but as it came 
nearer it appeared as an enormous swarm of 
clouded yellow butterflies. I once saw what 


appeared to be a golden ball approaching 
towards me as I stood on the cliffs at. East- 
bourne; soon clouded yellows were flying all 
around my head and settling at my feet to rest 
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are, a ‘snowstorm’ of cabbage whites is a beautiful sight” 


and feed on the flowers growing in the short 
turf. 

Migration in a northerly direction had been 
thoroughly studied and documented before 
entomologists began to notice, through keeping 
careful records, that there seemed to be a 


tendency towards a southerly movement 
in the autumn. It was very difficult to get 
proof of this, however, and experiments 


of releasing marked butterflies gave disappoint- 
ing results. But a couple of years ago, quite by 
chance, there was fresh evidence, and it was the 
famous red admiral that supplied it. On a foggy 
night in September quite a number were caught 
in light traps on the Isle of Wight, and when 
they were released in the morning they all flew 
south without any hesitation. On the same 


vais 


night the lighthouse keepers on Alderney, to the 
south, saw a swarm of red admirals flying round 
the lighthouse. Thus it was concluded that a 
large southerly migration had taken place. 
Those two separate records, on the same 
night, showed quite clearly that the reason 
why it had been so difficult to find out anything 
about this “back to the south” move in the 
autumn was that the butterflies, though 
normally sun-lovers, will travel at night under 
the stress of the migratory urge. And so now 
we know for certain that Atalanta not only flies 
across the water to reach us in the spring, but 
braves the same journey again in autumn fog 
and darkness to get back to the sunny climate 
where her parents were born 
Photographs :1,W. Murvay; 2-5, J.A.Wilson. 


4.—THE RED ADMIRAL. A swarm of red admirals gave evidence of southerly migration by arriving at Alderney on the same night as 


others were caught in the Isle of Wight. 


(Right) 


5.—A LONG-DISTANCE MIGRANT, THE PAINTED LADY. Painted ladies set 


out from the Sahara and have been caught as far away as Iceland 
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LOUCHEUX INDIANS CANOEING ALONG A SIDE CHANNEL OF THE MACKENZIE RIVER IN THE CANADIAN ARCTIC. 
These Indians depend for their livelihood on trapping muskrats and make a thanksgiving offering of skins to the Church on the third Sunday 
after Trinity, known as Rat Sunday 


P along the Mackenzie Delta in the Cana- 

if dian Arctic, when the snows have gone and 

the winter’s catch is all cured and baled 

ready to ship out to the fur sales in the cities far 

to the south, the third Sunday after Trinity has 

become the day of Harvest Festival, and is 

known as Rat Sunday. Rat is the colloquial 

term for the muskrat, the animal which provides 
our women with musquash coats. 

The last hundred miles or so of the Mac- 
kenzie, where it spreads out into its huge delta, 
are bordered by spruce forests harbouring great 
areas of lake and swamp divided by countless 
waterways, and here the muskrats have their 
main centre of population. They are semi- 
aquatic animals, building their semi-subter- 
ranean nests of slough-grass along the edges of 
the creeks and sloughs; these nests are domed 
constructions known as “rat houses.’’ Here 
they are trapped, or shot from canoes in the 
calm of a spring evening as they swim along 
some watery lead. Everyone here traps: even 
the small boys in the mission school have their 
own trap-lines. 

Just from this small area alone, with a 
population of somewhere between one and two 
thousand, some 300,000 pelts a year are sent 
out, at an average return to the trapper of $2 
(about 14s.) each. Yet both the fur harvest and 
the price fluctuate greatly; in 1954, forexample, 
only 150,000 were taken and the average price 
was only 55 cents, or 3s. 9d. The periods of rat 
abundance go in cycles, reaching a peak every 
four or five years, usually followed by a lean 
year. For this reason this part of the north is 
often referred to as ‘“‘the land of feast and 
famine.”’ The skins are turned inside out, 


National Film Boayd, Canada scraped and stretched over heavy wire stretchers 
ONE OF THE 300,000 OR SO MUSKRATS TRAPPED EVERY YEAR to dry. In the spring the trapper bundles them 


THE LOCAL INDIAN CHIEF GIVING THE OFFERING OF MUSKRAT SKINS AT THE RAT 


COUNTRY 


SUNDAY SERVICE 


up, brings them in to the nearest trader or 
Hudson’s Bay Company post and receives in 
return either cash or his staple needs. 

This area is inhabited by the Loucheux 
Indians, a stocky, mongoloid tribe. They are a 
very dark-skinned race, some appearing almost 
black, with broad, prominent cheek-bones. 
They became converted to Christianity during 
the first half of the last century; the first mission- 
ary later became well known as Archdeacon 
Kirby. One of his first converts was the Indian 
wife of the Hudson’s Bay trader, who taught 
him the Loucheux language and helped him to 
translate the works of the Church into it. Later, 
when his successor, the Rev. Robert Macdonald, 
arrived in 1860, this woman sewed winter 
clothes for him, gave him a dog- 
team and taught him to drive it 
so that he could visit the outlying 
camps, even travelling right across 
the high mountains to the west 
into the Yukon Territory. 

It was Archdeacon Kirby 
who, in 1858, started the custom 
of Rat Sunday. The Church ser- 
vices in the old days had a quar- 
terly Communion, as in Scotland, 
and the natives, when they came 
in from the mountains in the early 
summer, began to bring in small 
gifts such as matches, fish, twine 
and skins. Fur is really the cur- 
rency of this country; as the white 
demand for muskrats increased, so 
the Indians came down more and 
more from the hills to settle in the 
Delta. Thus when the muskrats 
became the mainstay of the local 
economy it was only natural that 
they should be the most valued 
offering to make to the Church. 
As there are no prize pumpkins in 
the far north, it became customary 
to hold a special festival at the 
time of the local fur harvest, 
To-day this is celebrated through- 
out the Delta. 

At Fort Macpherson on Rat 
Sunday a service in English is held 
at 9.15, and the main Communion 
service is held in the Loucheux 
language at 10.30. Before the Sun- 
day the best rat skins are brought 
to the pastor by the heads of fami- 


tribal chief. After the sermon a hymn is 
sung, during which the chief, in his blue 
trousers with red stripes, and blue jacket 
with the silver medal of a chief pinned to 
the. lapel, marches up the aisle with the 
furs piled high on a brass platter and pre- 
sents them at the altar rail to the pastor, 
who then turns and offers them in the usual 
way. 

The service I found very touching, for on 
the homely faces of these simple people one sees 
a depth of devotion which is singularly lacking 
in the average 11 o’clock Sunday congregation 
at home. But I had to admit that most of the 
congregation were over fifty, perhaps because 
the excitement of the arrival of the first supply 
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boat after the break-up of the ice 
on the river had lured the younger 
people down to the-river bank to 
watch the fun of unloading. The 
men all wore European suits, their 
Sunday best,. with bead-embroid- 
ered buckskin moccasins on _ their 
feet; the women wore cotton Mother 
Hubbards with bright silk kerchiefs 
over their heads. As in Lap- 
land, the sexes congregated with 
the men to the right of the aisle 
and the women to the left. Two 
Indian lay preachers in white surplices 
sat in special chairs, one on either side 
of the altar. 

Fort Macpherson has a_ bright 
little church, of simple wooden con-.- 
struction painted white, the only colour 
being given by the stained giass win- 
dows and the altar cloth. This latter is 
a beautiful thing, made entirely of pure 
white moosehide embroidered in floral 
designs with coloured beads, and with 
the words “Rsotitinyoo! Rsotitinyoo! 
Rsotitinyoo!’’ the Loucheux for 
“Holy! Holy! Holy!” in red beads. 
The cross has come from Carlisle 
and the Bible rest from Westminster 
Abbey. 

It was a pleasant, simple service, 
and the congregation gave full-throated 
volume to the hymns, but their sense 
of tune was not of the best. The prayer 
and hymn books are all printed in 
Loucheux, and I noticed one very old 
woman, during prayer, kneeling right 
over her prayer-book on the floor, care- 
fully tracing the words with one 
wrinkled finger. 

At the end of the service the two pastors, 
a visiting Canon from Aklavik and the two 
Indian lay preachers all lined up in the porch to 
shake hands and say a few words to each person 
as he or she left. The atmosphere was pleasant 
and friendly and left me with the feeling of 
being in a closely-knit little unit. It must have 
been a prosperous community, or else the 
Indian is very open-handed in his thankfulness 
for Divine blessings, for the average offering of 
money in the plate (the rat skins were a separate 
item) was in the form of a dollar bill: seven 
shillings from a poor Indian as against the 
usual sixpence in the average English church 
collection. 


The men congregate on the right of the aisle, the women 
on the left 


lies, and he hands them over to LOUCHEUX INDIANS AT THE SERVICE. 


the churchwarden, who is the local 
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ART OF THE GLOBE-MAKER 


sphere...” As early as 1497 the Duke 

of Milan received a despatch from 
London thus perfectly defining a globe and 
describing one made by the great John Cabot 
(1450-98), whose voyages were the boast of 
Bristol. This probably was the earliest English 
specimen of these fascinating, evocative tributes 
to men’s determination to comprehend the 
world. But already on the Continent a major 
advance in the making of globes had been 
accomplished. Until 1492 the globe had been 
entirely of metal, usually gilded brass, but with 
silver, silver-gilt, copper and copper-gilt as 
possible alternatives. Upon this the map had to 
be engraved. Then Martin Behaim founded a 
new craft in Nuremburg, constructing simple 
globes by pasting layer upon layer of linen over 
a mould, covering it with parchment and draw- 
ing a map upon its surface. The sphere revolved 
within a metal meridian and a metal horizon 
circle supported upon a tripod stand. Early in 
the 16th century globes were built from papier- 
maché composition shaped over a mould, 
covered with a thick layer of plaster and finished 
with strips of paper or parchment upon which 
the map was drawn by hand. 

The great advance, dating to about 1510, 
was the introduction of printing, from copper 
plates or wood blocks. This necessitated the 
use of paper cut into a number of shaped gores 
that could be printed flat, then fastened exactly 
over the globe’s surface. This required careful 
adjustment and manipulation, and rules were 
evolved for globe-gore construction which 
remain unaltered to-day. 

. Globes manufactured in the Netherlands by 
Gerhard Mercator were used in England until 
the 1590s. A damaged example shows them to 
have been constructed from thin, narrow strips 
of wood covered with cloth followed by a thin 
layer of plaster. Over this again was applied a 
composition of plaster, sawdust and glue, about 
} inch thick. Upon this prepared surface were 
pasted the engraved gores. Mercator truncated 
his gores 20 degrees from each pole, covering the 
remaining polar spaces with a pair of circular 
engraved discs. 

England’s first professional globe-maker 
was Emery Molyneux, of whom Hakluyt in the 
preface to his Pyrincipall Navigations (1589) 
observed: “I have contented myselfe with 
inserting one of the best general mappes of the 
world onely, untill the coming out of a very 
large and most exact terrestrial globe, collected 
and reformed according to the newest, secretest, 


4 A DESCRIPTION of the world on a solid 


2.—18th-CENTURY 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


and latest discoveries, 
both Spanish, Portugal 
and, English, composed 
by M. Emmerie Molli- 
neux of Lambeth, a rare 
gentleman in his pro- 
fession, being therein 
for divers yeers greatly 
supported by the purse 
and liberalitie of the 
worshipful merchant, 
Mr. William Sanderson.” 
A manual on Moly- 
neux globes, published 
1592 by Robert Hues, 
described their stands: 
“First of all there is a 
base, on which there is 
raised perpendicularly 
six Columns or Pillars 
of equal length and dis- 
tance, upon the top of 
which there is fastened 
a levell parallel to the 
Base, a round plate or 
circle of wood, and a 
sufficient breadth and 
thickness which they 
call the Horizon. Upon 
this is painted the zodiac 
signs, months, roman 
calendar, points of the 
compass in concentric 
circles.’’ Into this stand 
was fitted the globe, 
which had a_ hollow 
wooden sphere as its 
basis. This was a purely 
English feature that 
established a reputation 
for long life and accur- 
acy, and prompted a 
considerable export 
trade throughout the 
17th and 18th centuries. 
Such a terrestrial globe, with a matching 
celestial globe, stood in the long gallery at 
Northampton House, Greenwich. In the in- 
ventory taken after the Earl of Northampton’s 
death in 1614 they were described as “a paire 
of Mollineux globes covered with green taffata’’ 
and valued at four pounds. Such a pair of 
Molyneux globes, 26 inches in diameter, is 
preserved in the library of the Middle Temple. 
Little is known of individual globe-makers 
until after the mid-17th century, when several 


ae 


PAIR OF BRASS PILLAR GLOBES BY CUSHEE 


1.—TERRESTRIAL GLOBES BY JOHN SENEX, 1738. English 
globes were made from the end of the 15th century and had a high 


reputation. Diameters, 12 ins. and 2? ins. 


London map-makers engaged in the work. The 
core of an English globe was a sphere of soft 
wood, rather less in size than the finished globe. 
Into the poles were driven two metal rods. This 
unit was known as the axis and formed the basis 
of the entire structure. A hollow globe was then 
made from paper, glued layer after layer over a 
spherical mould to a depth of 3/16 inches. 
When dry and hard this was cut around the 
circumference with a sharp knife. The pair of 
hemispherical caps thus formed were slipped 
from the mould and placed over the poles of 
the axis and their edges were sewn together 
with pack thread. 

The globe had now to be provided with a_ } 
smooth, hard outer surface. It was fitted into | 
an iron semi-circle of the size intended for the | 
finished globe and a composition of whiting, 
glue and water melted together and thickly 
smeared over the paper surface. As the plaster 
was applied the axis was revolved in the semi- 
circle, the edge of which pared off superfluous 
composition. When dry the ball was returned 
to the semi-circle and a fresh coating of com- 
position applied. This process of alternately 
applying composition and drying it was con- 
tinued until the ball was of the correct size with 
a perfectly smooth surface ready to receive the 
map. 

The map was printed in black copper out- 
line from copper plates. There were 12, 18 or 
36 gores covering 30, 20 or 10 degrees longitude 
and extending from the equator to about the 
67th parallels North and South. When the gores 
were mounted upon the globe together with the 
polar discs, a complete map was formed, the 
lines of longitude helping to conceal the almost 
invisible joints. Before the attachment the 
mounter, with the aid of a semi-circle, drew guide 
lines upon the globe’s surface, outlining the appro- 
priate number of gores. When moistened with 
adhesive the paper gores expanded, thus 
increasing the difficulty of perfect co-ordination 
and the avoidance of slight folds. Expansion 
differed with various papers, making it essential 
for a test to be carried out beforehand. The 
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3.—LATE-18th-CENTURY POCKET GLOBES BY NEWTON BROTHERS 


possibility of the gores’ shrinking while drying 
was overcome by the presence of glue in the 
surface composition. 

North and south poles were then pasted in 
position. An improvement was made in the 
preparation of polar discs from about 1700. Very 
narrow segments were cut from each disc, 
decreasing the angle from 360 degrees to 350; 
when damp the paper stretched to cover the 
required 360 degrees. 

The map was then coloured by an illu- 
minator using transparent water colours, applied 
sparingly so that printed outlines and names 
were clearly visible. The colours used until the 
end of the 18th century were red (red ink); blue 
(litmus); green (sap green and verdigris in 
vinegar); yellow (gamboge, yellow berry or 
turmeric); purple (log wood); brown (Spanish 
liquorice) ; black (Indian ink). Adjoining colours 
were, of course, in contrasting hues. When dry 
the map was varnished for protection and to 
resist damp and prevent dust from being rubbed 
into the paper. 

The globe was then hung in a brass 
meridian with an hour circle, and a quadrant of 
altitude, and then fitted into the horizon circle 
of a wooden stand. To prevent the colours from 
bleaching in sunlight, globes were covered with 
green baize: the later globes in cabinet-made 
mahogany stands were covered with green or 
red morocco leather. 

Map-makers printed stock sets of gores in 
several sizes for sale to the globe-makers, with 
blank cartouches upon which the globe-maker’s 
name and description of the map were over- 
printed. Many copper plates were in use for as 
long as a century, their original dates unaltered, 
although sometimes they were engraved with 
up-to-date information. Such globes are found 
fitted into stands of a much later period than 
their printed dates suggest. A list of standard 
sizes with prices was issued in 1683 by Joseph 
Moxon, Sign of the Atlas, Ludgate-hill. The 
globes were sold in pairs, the terrestrial globe 
being accompanied by the celestial, defined by 
Bailey in his dictionary (1730) as one “Upon 
whose Superficies is painted the Images of the 
Constellations and the fixed Stars, with the 
Circles of the Spheres.” The prices, with 
matching stands, were: 26 inches diameter, 
£20; 15 inches, £4; 8 inches, £2; and 6 inches, 
30s. In addition Moxon listed “Concave 
Hemispheres of the Starry Orb, which serves 
as a Case to a Terrestrial Globe of 3 inches 
Diameter, made portable for the pocket, 15s.’’ 
and “The English Globe, invented by the Earl 
of Castlemaine, 12 inches diameter, 40s. each.” 
The Castlemaine globe, designed in 1679, con- 
sisted of a terrestrial globe supported on a short 
baluster stem rising from a flat circular foot of 
about 12 inches in diameter, engraved with 


celestial emblems, the rim marked as an hour 
circle. There is an example in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 

A Georgian price list issued in 1775 by 
Henry Pyefinch, 67, Cornhill, London, gives 
“New and Correct Globes”’ in five sizes, all in 
pairs: 17 inches diameter, £6 6s.; 12 inches, 
£3)3S,, 9) inches,. £2 2s.; 6 inches, £1 11s. 6d.; 
3-inch diameter pocket globes, 9s. each. 

Typical English terrestrial globes from the 
1590s until the 19th century were fitted into 
turner-made stands of hard wood, usually oak. 
Such a stand was composed of four or: six 
baluster legs joined immediately 
above the small feet by flat cross- 
stretchers. The stand might be 
made more stable by fixing a thin 
circular turned disc flat upon the 
surface of the stretchers, which 
were then almost concealed. 
From its centre or from the 
stretcher junction rose a short 
stem slotted at the top to take 
a graduated meridian circle. 

The legs supported a wide 
horizon circle or ring of turned 
wood, its flat upper surface 
covered with a printed ring, 
pasted on, showing the zodiacal 
signs, calendar and names of 
principal winds. An hour circle 
might also be attached to the 
North Poleandacompass inserted 
in the base disc or a small one set 
in the horizon circle. Turned 
legs became more elaborate from 
the 1650s; the baluster was 
shorter with knops above and 
below. Swash- or twist-turning 
became fashionable from the 
1670s until late in the century. 
Stretchers were also turned, ex- 
tending from cubes positioned 
between the legs and the feet to 
a central cube or cylinder sup- 
porting the post. A globe of 
26 inches or more in diameter 
would possess six or eight legs, 
and the outer circumference of 
the horizon might be hexagonal 
or octagonal to harmonise with 
the legs. Uprights during George 
Il’s reign might be smoothly 
plain with a slight taper, and 
with capitals in gilded brass or 
ivory, but more frequently up- 
right and capital were turned in 
a piece. 

No Georgian library was 
considered complete without a 
pair of large globes fitted into 


4.—GLOBE ON MAHOGANY STAND, BY W. AND 
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costly cabinet-made stands of mahogany. 
George II examples were supported on stands 
with finely carved cabriole legs ending in claw- 
and-ball or lion-paw feet, and with foliage 
enriching their expansive knees. Instead of 
being placed on a table, as was usual with 
turned stands, these were raised to eye level on 
well designed six- or twelve-sided plinths. 
Carving ornamented the outer rim of the 
horizon circle. 

The tripod stand appeared late in the 1750s, 
three substantial legs supporting a short vase- 
shaped pedestal. From a brass cap fitted over 
the top of this branched four upward-curving 
quadrants in gilded brass supporting a horizon 
encircled below with deep moulding. Between 
the feet might be fitted a compass on gilded 
brass brackets. In other examples the pedestals 
were six inches or so taller and the quadrants 
in carved mahogany. The mahogany tripod 
continued until the end of the Georgian period, 
plain with a smoothly turned supporting 
baluster. 

Fashionable mahogany globe stands in the 
fourth quarter of the 18th century possessed 
vertical supports in the forms then favoured for 
chair legs such as the plain taper, smooth or 
fluted, with a spade foot, or the turned and 
fluted leg with a swell foot. Castors were now 
fitted, sometimes with leather wheels. An apron 
of curved outline and enriched with carving 
was fitted beneath the horizon, between each 
pair of legs. From the 1790s the horizon might 
be encircled with a deep rim ornamented 
with stringing or inlaid with checker ornament. 
The majority of early-19th-century globes, 
however, were fitted into stands of turned 
mahogany. 

Terrestrial globes might now display the 
geological structure of the earth, indicate air 
currents, trade winds, monsoons, ocean currents, 
trade routes and lines of equal temperature. 
Papier-maché globes were also made in which 
mountains were raised above the surface in 
disproportionate but fascinating relief-work. 

Illustrations: 1, 2 and 3, Science Museum; 
4, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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T. M. BARDIN, c. 1800 
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Written and Illust 


N the crammed acres of this tight little island 
i it is perhaps natural that the yearning for 
wider horizons—for the lonely places— 
should be as strong as it is. Now that the 
mountains have been invaded by youth- 
hostellers—and Snowdon summit and Scafell 
Pike are not the only tops where a man can no 
longer be alone with his thoughts—unreclaimed 
country is increasingly hard to find. Moor and 
marsh are shrinking, retreating before the 
advance of an industrial civilisation which now 
has at its disposal the means of bulldozing any 
no-man’s-land out of existence more speedily 
and efficiently than ever before. The Fens have 
gone long ago, reduced to the museum-piece of 
Wicken; and at the present rate, with atomic 
power-stations going up around our coasts, it 
will not be long before the saltings are strung 
with overhead cables. Must all our wildernesses 
eventually suffer the fate of Hackney Marshes, 
one wonders. Apparently they must. The 
trouble is that the “‘call of the marshland,” as 
the older writers were fond of calling it, does not 
appeal to everyone: in the estimation of public 
opinion, the marsh does not rank among those 
beauty-spots which are defensible on so-called 
esthetic grounds. 

Though there are scarcely any problems 
which the drainage expert cannot solve once he 
sets his mind to them, and few areas where 
exploitation has not sought to change the face of 
the earth, the Highland peat-bog is one habitat 
which remains virtually untouched. Owing to 
the fact that it repels both man and beast—for 
even the hardiest sheep cannot safely be turned 
out to pasture in a quagmire—the bog has been 
left alone. For three out of the four seasons it 
is a dismal waste, covered with brown rushes 
and tawny grass, with black peat-hags out- 
cropping here and there and patches of scrubby 
heather. A great place for the wild geese (grey 
lags and pinkfeet), which flock to it in the late 
autumn, yes; but for most of the other birds the 
wintry bog has as little attraction as it has for 
human beings. Even the meadow pipits and the 
linnets desert it. From November to the end of 
February, indeed, these wind-tousled spaces are 
almost as lifeless as the tundra itself. 

Flanders Moss, in Stirlingshire, south of 
the Trossachs, is such a place. Life returns to 
it slowly at first, imperceptibly, building up to 
the climax of May. Maybe in February the 
spongy hollows where the sphagnum grows take 


BLACK-HEADED GULLS IN FLANDERS MOSS. 


that incoming birds rarely touch down without being involved in a scuffle” 
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COTTON-GRASS COUNTRY 


W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


rated by 


LOOKING NORTH-WEST ACROSS THE COTTON-GRASS OF FLANDERS MOSS IN 
STIRLINGSHIRE TOWARDS THE TROSSACH HILLS. 


as 


“Life returns to it slowly at 


first, imperceptibly, building up to the climax of May” 


on a brighter viridian hue, but it is not until a 
month later that the general dun appearance of 
the bog shows signs of changing colour. Then 
the bog-myrtle buds turn rust-red, glowing as 
if with internal fire, exhaling that scent-bottle 
fragrance that once earned them the name of 
“sweet gale.’’ Lapwings tumble and cry again; 
redshanks whistle in the sedgy fields that flank 
the edges of the great moss. The first curlews 
return. Blackcocks strut and croon at their lek 
beside the tumbledown walls of a croft. Snipe 
zoom and bleat overhead, while others on the 
ground call “chipper chipper chipper’ inces- 
santly. In April the peaty ground is entwined 
with the tiny pink blossoms of the cranberry. 
The whinchat (after the reed bunting and the 
meadow pipit possibly the most typical pas- 
serine bird of the moss) arrives. Grasshopper 
warblers are two-a-penny in the rank grass, reel- 
ing off their sibilant trill and flitting mouse-like 


‘“‘Nests and eggs are so close together 


among the tussocks. 


featureless landscape that tempts the eye for- 
ward to the distant hills. 


Early May changes all this. Then at last |) 
the cotton-grass country really comes into its 4) 


own, as mile after mile of silken tassels nod and 
shake their heads in the wind that never seems 
to leave off blowing. Quite apart from the 
effect produced by so much whiteness in the 
mass—‘“ten million saw I at a glance,” as 


Wordsworth, revising his arithmetic, might | 


have said—there is the contrast between the 


snowy cotton-heads and the dark background | 


of peat and heather. For a few short weeks the 
bog is almost gay. . 

Crowded with life, too. Those who are 
fond of extolling the countryside for its peace 
and quiet might do worse than visit one of the 


Flanders Moss gulleries; for sheer, ear-splitting | 
confusion the big city rush-hour is restful by jf 
comparison. Both the lesser black-backed and | 
the black-headed gull breed prolifically in the | 


less accessible parts of the bog; but whereas the 


former (like most bad characters) are rather | 


Sedge warblers stutter: 
along the riverside; and on mild afternoons the |) 
midges swarm—fair warning of the days when | 
they will make life intolerable. On the face of |) 
things, however, the dreariness remains: a drab, | 


silent, morose birds at the nest, the black-heads |) 


are nothing if not noisy. Even at a distance of © 


half a mile the uproar they make betrays the 
whereabouts of the colony. Nests and eggs are 
thick on the ground, so close together that 
incoming birds rarely touch down without being 
involved in a scuffle. Before the war, when the 
practice of collecting “plovers’ eggs” for the 
London market went unchecked, some of the 
local farmers did a roaring trade. One of them 
confided that in a good season he pocketed 
anything up to £100 in this way. Yet, despite 
this annual toll, the colony continued to 
flourish. 


Gulleries, I must confess, 


appal and 


bewilder me. True, the-sight-of so-many birds 


cheek by jowl is stimulating, but after a time 
the mass hysteria begins to have its effect even 
on the human observer. Besides, with things 
happening as fast and furiously as they do, it is 
difficult to concentrate on any particular pair. 
Here one bird pounces on an unguarded chick, 
worrying it unmercifully; here one takes a sly 
peck at its neighbour’s eggs; here a pair grapple 
in mid-air, fighting savagely. Never a dull 
moment among the gulls, and never a peaceful 
one—unless it be those occasional “dreads” 
when, for no apparent reason, the whole colony 
rises in a curious hush. 


Incidents of sudden > 
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URLEW ABOUT TO BROOD. “One cannot help feeling that its true, its original home is here in the primeval bog.” 


(Right) DAY-OLD 


CURLEW CHICK, WHICH CAN ALREADY HIDE AND RUN 


eath and destruction occur all the time in a 
ullery, but, with all shrieking their heads 
fi, most of them go unremarked. In such 
teeming slum the wonder is that any should 
arvive at all. 

But enough of the gulls and their unpleasant 
ays. The bird of the bog, without a doubt, is 
1e curlew. Its is the voice that “caps, clears 
nd clinches all.” Thanks to broadcasting, of 
ourse, it is a voice that is now as familiar as 
nat of the B.B.C. herring gull. Quite apart 
‘om the vicarious pleasure afforded by the 
isembodied voice of this, the largest of our 
rading birds, it is probable that more people in 
mgland now live within earshot of 
utlews than at any previous time. 
uring the last 30 years the bird has 
xtended its breeding range and is 
ow to be found nesting in many 
laces in the southern counties and the 
fidlands. Like the lapwing, which 
ctually seems to prefer ploughland 
mhere it can find it, the curlew is 
dapting its way of life to a man- 
1ade countryside. Even so, one 
annot help feeling that its true, its 
riginal home is here in the primeval 
og. 

For those who are not already in 
he know, searching for curlews’ nests 
s apt to prove a frustrating experience, 
nd the chances of stumbling on the 
ges accidentally are virtually non- 
xistent. The thing to do is to take 
dvantage of the lie of the land— 
lmost invariably the nest will be in a 
ollow—relying on the element of 
urprise. The bird which flies off, 
alling frantically, is best ignored; it 
s the one which makes off silently, 
naking no fuss, that gives the game 
way. Mark the spot where it rises 
ind there, sure enough, is the nest and 
ts outsize eggs. 


The curlew is wary, unapproach- 
ble, highly strung; its approach to 
he nest is an object-lesson in caution. 
Normally when one is crouched in a 
lide waiting for a bid to present itself 
me at least knows what to expect. 
With curlews one can never be sure. 
30th sexes help to incubate and each 
1as its own method of approach. One 
—the male I think, though here again 
me can never be sure—alights 40 
yards away and makes its way home 
on foot by a devious route, its 
slumage blending so closely with the 
lead rushes as) to render it all but 


invisible. The other lands right alongside the 
nest, stepping straight on to the eggs, and all 
so stealthily that as often as not the first indica- 
tion that anything is happening is when one 
looks through the peep-hole and sees her sitting 
there. 

For the “off-duty” partner there is plenty 
to do. Crows and gulls (especially lesser black- 
backs) have to be watched very carefully and 
driven off if necessary. Angry curlews are 
capable of a nice turn of speed and think noth- 
ing of striking a rascally crow full-tilt, or even 
pursuing it when it takes cover in a tree. Once 
the chicks are hatched this derring-do is stepped 


BLACKCOCK DISPLAYING IN THE PEAT-BOG. Black- 


cock are partial to wet rushy ground and are numerous in 


Flanders Moss 


up to new heights of boldness. Sweeping in 
with anxious cries (very different from the care- 
free calling that filled the bogland with its 
gladness during their courtship days), both 
parents threaten to mob any intruder, humans 
included. From the start, however, the young- 
sters are well able to look after themselves. 
Sturdy little mites, they run and hide as to the 
manner born; and well they may, for even 
when they are only a day old, their long, blue 
legs are well developed and extraordinarily 
nimble. Photographing them after they have 
left the nest can be hard work, for once they 
scamper from their hiding-places curlew chicks 
simply will not stand still for a 
moment. 


Hidden away in the sedges are 
broods no less precocious than the 
curlews’. Scuttering out from the 
bankside, the mallard duck performs 
the “broken wing’ trick, flopping 
along on the ground as if disabled, 
while behind her the downy ducklings 
scuttle into cover. KRedshanks yodel 
anxiously, hanging on the air as they 
warn their chicks to lie close. A snipe 
goes up at one’s feet, twisting into the 
sky with an exclamation; and there 
in the rushy tuft are four chipped 
eggs. 
By early June, however, the hey- 
day of the northern spring is already 
over. Before midsummer the cotton- 
grass has lost its freshness and is 
fading. Yellow flags line the ditches 
and the bell heather shows its pink 
among the peat hags, but the May 
whiteness that made acre after acre 
look as if it had been spread with lime 
has gone. : 

In July there willbe more 
flowers, more birds and _ infinitely 
more insects than in any other month, 
but by then the excitement will have 
simmered down and the bog relapsed 
into the silence that covers it for nine 
months in the year. No longer will the 
wild outbursts of curlews fill the air 
with their tremulous joy or the soft 
cooing be heard from the lek each 
morning and evening. The greyhens 
are busy with their broods and the 
blackcocks, tattered and shabby after 
weeks of sham-fighting, have gone 
into retreat. The only music now is the 
hum of flies and the whine of 
mosquitoes. All too soon the 
year’s climax has been reached and 
passed. 
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VERY summer it is a pleasure to join the 
E ladies after continuous pursuit of earnest 
masculine endeavour since the early 
spring. By happy chance or design the British 
championship is usually played in the week 
before the Open, and this year the interlude, 
between torrid exciting days with Thomson 
at Sand Moor and the rigours of chronicling golf 
at St. Andrews which lie ahead, was more than 
ever welcome. More particularly was this so 
because the lady golfers in their wisdom had 
decided to return to Gleneagles after a lapse of 
some twenty years, and I was permitted a first 
acquaintance with an unforgettable place. 
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MISS GARVEY’S TRIUMPH AT GLENEAGLES 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS | 


But in her defeat was triumph at last for 
Philomena Garvey, and so Mrs. Valentine was 
not unhappy. 

In the first championship after the war 
Miss Garvey was defeated on the last green by 
Mrs. Hetherington in a final match which she 
ought to have won. No doubt there were those 
then who said, as they say to the young ones 
now: “No matter, there is plenty of time.”’ 
More often than not their sympathy is based 
upon false reasoning, for there is rarely plenty 
of time. The chance of becoming a champion 
happens perhaps once in a lifetime and must be 


grasped, for the gods are jealous of their gifts 


MISS P. GARVEY. WHO WON THE BRITISH WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


AT GLENEAGLES LAST WEEK, DRIVING AT THE SECOND TEE. 


In the final round 


she beat Mrs. G. Valentine by 4 and 3 


Gleneagles has taken its place in the story 
_ of women’s golf, for when the championship 
was last played there Enid Wilson won for the 
third successive year. And, as she recalled the 
other morning, 1t was the easiest, for it seems 
that her opponents were kind to one who, in 
her reign, dominated the scene as completely 
as the incomparable Miss Wethered had done 
before her. A few years later there was an 
evening when a slight young girl, named Jessie 
Anderson, faced a putt clean across that vast 
18th green with the knowledge that 1f she could 
hole it the Curtis Cup match against the United 
States would be tied. And then one of the great 
putts in history rolled the length of a cricket 
pitch into the hole. Last week, twenty 
years later, the same slight little person, now 
Mrs. Valentine, was playing in her fourth 
British final’ and making a gallant but vain 
attempt to win the title for the third time. 


and those who fail to accept them may be con- 
demned to frustration for ever. It seemed that 
this was to be Miss Garvey’s lot. For years her 
supremacy in Ireland has known no real oppo- 
sition, but the one supreme title escaped her 
and as the years passed away the pressure of 
trying to win became ever more intense. 

It was as obvious to Miss Garvey as to 
everyone else that probably her finest chance 
had come when she was favourably drawn at 
Gleneagles in an entry which included little more 
than a token challenge from overseas. And I 
say this with all respect to Miss Dennehy, an 
attractive and capable golfer from the United 
States, who had the misfortune to meet Miss 
Price, a practised executioner of Americans, in 
the first round. Apart from her and Miss Schiff, 
a powerful striker from Holland, there was no 
threat to British defences, for the holder, Miss 
“Wiffi’’ Smith, is now earning large sums of 


dollars as a professional. And so it proved. By 
the second evening the. last eight was attrac-— 
tively balanced between experience and high | 
accomplishment in the persons of Miss Garvey, — 
Miss Price, Mrs. Peel and Mrs. Valentine, and 
youth in four of the finest players of a rapidly 
developing generation—the Misses Anstey, 
Jackson and Ward and Mrs. Howard. ai, 

In the men’s championships everyone is {) 
relieved when there is a good last eight. That }), 
the quarter-finals at Gleneagles included eight } 
of the ten best players in the field was partly a | 
compliment to James Braid’s design of the }), 
course and partly because a women’s entry |), 
always embraces ‘a much broader margin of | 
ability. 


The difference between county and {if 
international class can be immense, so that even ||) 
the uncertainty of the 18-hole match, which } 
charms some and infuriates others, does not 4 
greatly influence the course of a women’s 
championship. if 
Many were hoping that one or other of the |) 
young players would break through to the final, |) 
but, as it happened, youth was denied, except i 
that Miss Anstey reached the semi-final at the | 
expense of her constant ally and opponent, the | 
English champion, Miss Jackson. Miss Anstey’s. 
golf will remain in the memory perhaps as long |) 
as that of anyone else in the final matches, for {| 
the others were tried and familiar subjects and }) 
I had watched them play often before. But } 
Miss Anstey brought a freshness and charm of a 
approach, a beauty of swing and a decisiveness | 
of method as well as courage which were a | 
brave and attractive symbol of the generation | 
which promises so much. 
The question of youth exercised our minds | 
almest to the point of despair in the years after | 
the war, but in the last season or so there has 
been an uprush of young women players com- 
parable to that of the young amateurs. This is’ 
not the time to catalogue them by name or 
performance, but it can be said with confidence 
that the overall standard of golf among the | 
young is better than it has ever been. In }j) 
addition to the four I have already mentioned } 
I saw at least as many others whose swings | 
revealed the presence of good coaching and j) 
promised great things. The inost encouraging | 
thing apart from the quality of their methods | 
is the fact that most of them hit the ball hard | 
and that, in this day. and age, whether one likes | 
it or not, is essential for the first-class player. |) 
Furthermore, these young people, who play the | 
game so well, do so for the most part as if |) 
enjoying themselves; neither do they succumb |) 
to the cult of ties and tweeds and abnegation | 
of femininity which used to be the symbols of } 
the woman golfer. They bring life, colour and |) 
strength to the scene. | 
I must not let my enthusiasm for the |) 
young deprive Miss Garvey of a final tribute. |) 
There was no doubt that over-awareness of her ’| 
opportunity accounted for wayward begin- |) 
nings in all of her earlier matches, but once she 
had passed the fourth or fifth hole she set aside | 
anxiety and allowed her splendid technique full |) 
rein. When she had beaten Miss Anstey in a | 
game where the ball ran a little for her and had |) 
reached the final all inhibitions had gone. And | 
straightway she was rewarded, for Mrs. Valen- || 
tine, who in round after round, against formid- | 
able opposition, had played consistently bril- | 
liant accurate golf, made a depressing start on | 
that damp grey morning. Miss Garvey was | 
given a lead which she never lost and although 
she wavered slightly after lunch Mrs. Valentine 
could not quite take the initiative offered. Miss 
Garvey was soon to rights again and as they © 
turned for home for the last time she began 
to play such commanding golf that even Mrs. 
Valentine’s brave spirit was forced to yield. 
As I write this, within a few hours of Miss 
Garvey achieving her heart’s desire, grey 
shrouds of rain are sweeping across the land 
and the matchless scene is no more. The golfers 
too have gone, in search of celebration, conso- 
lation or the conquest of new fields, another 
championship is done and the road to the old 
grey town by the sea is calling. 
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GOOD FISHING ON HOLIDAY 


HERE is no doubt that the dice are often 

heavily loaded against the man who, for 

family or other reasons, has to take his 
oliday, and therefore the bulk of his fishing, 
| August or early September. For brown trout 
is usually about the worst time of the whole 
ason. Water temperature is often too high for 
1¢ comfort of the salmonidae; food supplies 
ave been at their most lavish for the past two 
- three months and, especially where there is a 
ig hatch of mayfly, ‘the fish have gorged to 
pletion. 

On hard-fished water they have been cast 
ver so often that they have acquired a high 
egree of suspicion or wisdom, for there is not 
1e least doubt that fish can learn from experi- 
ice. This is especially true of those which have 
eer pricked, or hooked and lost, and have come 
) realise that all is not gold that glitters from a 
armless and edible point of view. 

The case of the salmon is rather different. 
nlike trout, they are not a resident species 
hich can, in all probability, carry over one 
ear’s experience to the next. One often hears 
bout a “‘wise old trout’’ which has inhabited 
certain pool for years in spite of 
ne efforts of innumerable anglers 
9 lure it to its doom. There is no 
uch counterpart in the salmon 
‘orld, because about 95 per cent. 
f the fish in any river in any 
ear are there for the first time 
1 their adult life. They left fresh 
rater tiny creatures about six 
iches long and weighing two 
unces, and in the one, two, 
hree, and occasionally four years 
yhich have elapsed since that day 
1 April or May when they first 
elt the salt tang of the tide they 
ave had plenty of experience of 
redators, fish, flesh and fowl, 
ut none at all of man, the 
reatest of them, and, therefore, 
Oo reason whatever to view with 
uspicion his wiles for their un- 
oing, to begin with, at any rate. 

Salmon havesometimes been 
alled “fool fish,’’ and they cer- 
ainly do very odd things at times. 
\rthur Hutton once said that if 
hey had the brains of chub we 
hould never catch them. But 
hey have one great protection 
enied to resident species, both 
ame and coarse: they have no 
eed to eat, while the others must 
0 so periodically in order to live. 

Much has been written 
bout why salmon should take 
ur flies and baits at all, if 
hey do not feed in fresh water. But, surely, 
here is a perfectly simple explanation. The 
almon is a predaceous fish-the main food of 
vhich in the sea is living creatures, and especially 
maller fish. Seven herrings were found in the 
tomach of one netted in salt water, and I 
ave actually seen the partly-digested remains 
f a 9Q9-inch herring in the stomach of a 
almon caught on rod and line over a mile 
bove tidal limits. The predaceous instinct 
urvives even when the fish has no need to 
at to live. 

Moreover, it is ‘quite wrong to say that 
almon do not feed ‘at all in fresh water. At 
imes they do so freely, especially when there 
3 a big hatch of flies. Arthur Wood related how 
e once saw in the Scottish Dee over 100 salmon 
eeding on March Browns just like enormous 
rout. There are also not a few instances of 
nglers catching, salmon which were taking 
nayflies regularly, and which were thought to 
e trout until hooked on an artificial copy of 
he insect. Worms and prawns may also arouse 
lormant memories of food they have eaten in 
he sea, where the prawn found at considerable 
epths is said to be of much the same colour as 
he cooked variety. 

Salmon can also probably learn from experi- 
nce, although this is more difficult to prove 
han in the case of trout. In any case it is quite 
ertain that they do become accustomed on 


FISHING THE ROUGH STICKLES IN 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


hard-fished water to the procession of flies and 
baits, and that these soon lose their attraction 
and are therefore ignored. 

The predaceous instinct of salmon is 
strongest when it first leaves the sea; that is why 
it is easiest to catch then. The longer it has 
spent in fresh water the more difficult it is to 
catch, which is one very good reason why usually 
the holiday period is a poor time for the man 
who wants to catch salmon. 

It is in most rivers a ‘‘ between time.’”’ The 
runs of summer fish begin in late May and con- 
tinue through June and July and then taper off 
sharply, while the autumn run, if any, does not 
start until late September. Therefore most of 
the fish in the pools in August of a normal year 
have been there for some time, and have lost 
the fine edge of the predatory instinct. If to this 
is added low water and high temperature then 
the angler’s lot is, indeed, an unhappy one. 

But, of course, not all Augusts are bad by 
any means. Ina good grilse year like 1956 sport 
may be excellent. Sometimes, as in 1954, the 
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THE EVENING LIGHT. This is the time of day when the 
angler is most likely to pick up a salmon if he has to take his holiday in August, when the fish are 
least likely to be in taking mood 


run of summer fish continues longer than usual, 
and new salmon come in right through August. 
If this is combined with plenty of rain the 
holiday angler may do as well as the more 
favoured mortals who can take their choice of 
what are usually the more productive earlier 
months—February and March for the springers 
and May and June for the summer fish. 

And now what of the sea trout, a fish which 
can be a very important one for the holiday 
angler? Its main characteristic is that in most 
rivers and lakes, particularly in England, it can 
be caught freely only after dark, unless the 
water is high and coloured. For the regular, 
who lives within easy reach of his water and 
fishes the season through, this may be counted 
as a considerable drawback, because night fishing 
is not everybody’s pigeon, and to go out night 
after night and hold down a job by day becomes 
a considerable strain. Summer time makes it 
even more difficult, for it means that in June 
and July the best of the fishing will not begin 
until 11 p.m. or later, and so even three hours 
on the river mean that one will probably not 
get to bed much before 3 a.m. 

But for the holiday angler who can lie abed 
late and make up some of the lost sleep by an 
afternoon siesta, this is of less importance, and 
then the nocturnal habit of the fish may be a 
positive advantage. 

Ideal conditions for salmon and sea-trout 


fishing are poles apart. For salmon good water 
level is of primary importance, and floods are 
usually welcome to keep up the volume, and to 
bring in fresh fish. For sea-trout, on the other 
hand, low water can actually be an advantage. 
A spell of hot settled weather provides the 
best sport at night, while a high or coloured 
river usually makes fishing after dark very 
unremunerative. 

Sea trout will push upstream no matter 
how low the river level may be. Often on light 
nights I have heard them coming through the 
thin water at the tail of the pool I was fishing 
and seen the waves, and even the back fins 
cutting the surface. Low water has another 
advantage. When the river is high the sea 
trout are spread out in the runs and stickles, 
but in time of drought they congregate in the 
larger pools, and obviously the more one is 
casting over, the better the chances of sport. 

It is usually possible to combine a little 
salmon fishing with one’s hopes for sea trout on 
these late expeditions. When the water is low 
and the sun blazing from a cloudless sky, fishing 
for salmon is a pretty hopeless proposition, 


although as Chaytor’s poaching friend put it: 
“You’ve allus the chance of a blind ’un or a 
daft ’un.” 

But the last half hour of daylight, the 
“dimsey”’ as they call it in Devon, offers by far 
the best opportunity of picking up a salmon in 
the fast water of the pool heads and rough 
stickles. In very low water salmon hide like trout 
from the glare of the sun under hollow banks, 
or in caverns cut in the rocks. Then, as the 
light fails, they emerge for an evening’s con- 
stitutional, and may chance an idle snap at a 
fly which comes within their “window.” 

It gives one a most warming feeling to 
start the serious business of the evening with 
the knowledge that already one has a salmon on 
the bank. If one is so lucky one should make 
sure that the fish is placed out of the reach of 
nocturnal prowlers. I have known sea trout 
gnawed by rats, and even pulled into a near-by 
hold, when left on the bank, although the angler 
was only a few yards away. 

Nearly all the salmon rivers in the south- 
west of England, except the Exe and Tamar, 
hold plenty of sea trout. The same is true of 
those in Wales, with the exception of the Wye, 
and in the north-west. If I were condemned to 
be a holiday angler I should always “back it 
both ways” and choose a river which offered 
the dual choice, because it greatly reduces the 
chance of a fishless holiday. 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The former Hétel Charost, Paris, built in 1723, has been the British Embassy since 1814, when, with its splendid contents, it . 
was acquired by the Duke of Wellington for the British Government from Princess Pauline Borghese, sister of Napoleon. 


HE British Embassy in Paris was the 
first house purchased by the Govern- 
ment as a permanent embassy, and it 
is still architecturally by far the most notable; 
indeed, one of the most historic buildings 
used by any nation’s representative abroad. 
It ranks almost as high among the ancient 
hotels of Paris, because of the completeness of 
its contents and decoration, which are due to 
Napoleon’s glamorous sister, Princess Bor- 
ghese. The story of the house, however, like 
that of the Elysée Palace a little farther along 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, goes back 
to the early 18th century, when rich men of 
the Régence began to build large houses with 
gardens running back to what is now the 
Champs-Elysées, on the market gardens and 
waste land outside the old Porte St. Honoré. 
The Hétel Charost was built in 1723 by 
Paul-Francois de Bethune, son of the Duc de 
Charost, who was Governor of the infant King 
Louis XV and President of the Nobles of 
Brittany. His architect, Mazin, Ingénieur du 
Roi, is little known, but was one of the 
younger generation who developed the 
manner of J. H. Mansart into those lighter, 
relatively long and low, facades characteristic 
of the Rococo period. His elevations show the 
mansard roof, but in the courtyard front, for 
instance (Fig. 2), it is the two principal 
storeys that are emphasised, centred in two 
tiers of Ionic columns supporting a little 
pediment. This suave restraint of the fronts 
is typical of the /Adtels of the Régence by 
de Cotte and Courtonne. 
The entry from the street, now beneath 
a typical arched gateway, is described in 1787 
as by a semi-circular iron grille connecting the 
existing pavilions (Fig. 1). The western of 
these graceful compositions has -a doorway 
surmounted by a carved relief of two horses’ 


Ac 


1.—THE GATEWAY FROM THE RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 


heads, the eastern one with a boar attacked by 
a hound, originally denoting the allocation of 
the pavilions for the stables and kitchen 
quarters respectively. The forecourt proper 
was screened from these by arcades, the 
western of which was long ago removed. The 


2.—THE ENTRANCE (NORTH) FRONT AND FORECOURT. On the left is the arcade 
of the original kitchen court, filled in later to enlarge the kitchen quarters 


stable pavilion is seen on the left 


eastern, seen in Fig. 2, was filled in during the 
19th century to enlarge the service quarters. 
The stable pavilion, now the Counsellor’s. 
house, was the Chancery till its removal, ten j} 
years ago, to the large hétel adjoining the | 
Embassy on the east. A glass and wrought- 
iron canopy over the front door has also gone, 
enabling the pediment above to be better 
seen. Originally filled by the arms of Charost, 
it has been occupied since 1824 by three putti, 
said to represent England, Scotland and 
Ireland. If that is so the obscurity of the 
symbolism may have been due to the renewed 
sense of nationalism then prevailing in Paris; 
but the Royal arms are displayed on the | 
garden front (Fig. 3), in which the fine iron- 
work of the balconies is 18th century. 

This front is a continuous plane, but at | 
each end a low wing projects, its inner side | 
having a glazed gallery, which is also carried 
across the ground floor windows in the centre 
and opens on to a terrace (Fig. 4). Beyond 
spreads a spacious lawn partly shaded by an 
immense horse chestnut, and that will be 
further embellished by a weeping cherry tree 
that the Queen planted near it during her 
Majesty’s memorable visit to Paris in April. 
In the 18th century the nearer part was filled 
by a tapis vert, but it had already been laid 
down to lawn in 1783, when “a little wood of 
99 lime trees planted in quincunx”’ is 
described as extending beyond it. Survivors 
of these, with plantations of lilacs and other 
shrubs, now shade a “‘secret garden” giving 
glimpses of the Champs-Elysées, but no 
longer direct access. 

It was through the gate here, to which he 
had a key, that in 1790 Mirabeau reached the 
Hétel Charost for a secret interview with 
d’Arenberg and the Austrian Ambassador, 
Mercy Argenteau, as a result of which he 
began to exert his influence in favour of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 


Arenberg, alias the Comte 
5 la Marck, had leased the 
use five years before, when 
5 first connection with dip- 
‘macy was also established 
y a wing being sublet to 
ie Portuguese Ambassador. 
aterthe whole was occupied 
jr a time by a group of 
rmy contractors. 

The last Duc de Charost 
ras noted for his advanced 
beral views and_philan- 
nropy to the destitute of 
'aris. Under the Terror he 
‘as imprisoned, then re- 
~ased and made Mayor of 
he Tenth Arrondissement, 
ut he died in 1800—of 
mallpox caught ministering 
> deaf mutes, according to 
Ime. de Genlis. However, 
e had been allowed to keep 
is property, so his widow 
ould sell the Hotel in 1803 
» the First Consul’s sister 
‘aulette. 

An alluring little widow 
{ 22, she had just returned 
‘om the West Indies, where 
er husband General Leclerc 
ad died and she had con- 
racted maladies from which 
he continued to suffer. By 
orrowing money from her 
rother Joseph, who had 
een made responsible for 
er, and anticipating her 
Wowance from Napoleon, 
ne obtained possession of 
ne Hotel Charost and 50,000 
‘s. for immediate repairs. Before the end of 
he same year she consoled herself further by 
secretly marrying a handsome but very junior 
ficer recently arrived from Italy, Prince 
amillo Borghese. Napoleon was furious, and 
; proved a wretched marriage. But the 
mmperor relented later, Borghese was pro- 
1oted Colonel of Cavalry in 1806, and her 
mperial Highness changed her name to the 
1ore dignified Pauline, when the charming 
ortrait of her, which appropriately hangs in 
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3.—THE GARDEN FRONT. The low wing on the right, added in 1810 as the Borghese picture gallery, is now 


the State dining-room 


the Red ante-room at the Embassy, was 
painted by Jeanne Mauduit (Fig. 14). In 1809 
Napoleon paid her debts and settled on her 
an income of 14 million francs. 

One outcome of this was the addition in 
1810 of the eastern wing on the garden front, 
built as a dining- or ballroom to receive the 
Borghese family pictures. By this time, on 
the rare occasions when her husband was at 
home, she either absented herself, giving 
instructions for her private rooms to be 


—THE LAWN, LOOKING FROM THE TERRACE TOWARDS THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


locked, or slept in her apartment on the 
ground floor so as “‘to free the first-floor 
apartment for lodging Monseigneur le Prince 
Camille.” Although Pauline’s reputation, to 
the effect that “no woman perhaps since the 
time of Claudius surpassed her in the use she 


‘made of her charms,’ may be over-coloured, 


and her celebrated twice-weekly milk baths 
may have been prescribed for reasons of 
health, these allusions inevitably arouse 
speculation on the whereabouts of these 
rooms. From the passages quoted it is 
evident that she had two bedrooms, one if not 
both of which was adjoined by a bathroom 
and by what was called a lieu anglais. Her 
usual bedroom was that on the first floor, 
occupied customarily by the Ambassador’s 
wife and containing a sumptuous bed of the 
period (Fig. 7). The other was in the ground 
floor suite which consisted of the “grande salle 
a manger, le salon jaune, le salon d'honneur, 
le boudow violet, et la chambre a coucher de 
parade toute de satin bleu clatre.’’ The last 
would now seem to be represented by the 
north end of the ballroom, formed in 1825, in 
which the approximate position of Pauline’s 
bed seems to be occupied by the throne which 
stands at the ballroom’s northern end. 

The entrance hall and grand staircase 
(Fig. 5) fill the greater part of the north front 
and have changed little since the 18th cen- 
tury. The wrought-iron balustrade and great 
hanging lantern are those described in the 
inventory of 1787; the cornice above the 
staircase, like that surviving in the Yellow 
drawing-room (Fig. 9), is evidently mid-18th- 
century, and almost identical to those in 
Mme. du Barry’s rooms at Versailles. From 
the foot of the staircase the Red ante-room 
leads through to the glazed gallery on the 
garden side, with the salon Ionique on the 
right (Fig. 6). The latter’s pilasters and 
the window surrounds are referred to in 1787. 
It is furnished with pieces of a magnificent 
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7 gilt suite attributed to Jacob, lately re-covered by the Ministry 
of Works in a pale blue silk similar to the original. They stan 
on a russet-coloured Aubusson carpet displaying the (pre 
Victorian) Royal arms, which has been appropriately importe 
it is said from the former British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
The room beyond is called the Victoria room from its presiding 
portrait. Between its windows a pier-glass with vocatlle sur-} 
round survives from its use as the Duchesse de Charost’s 


bedroom. 

The ballroom to which it leads was apparently added in 
1825, when Lady Granville described it in use, and church 
services were held there, including marriages (among them 
Thackeray’s). A throne was placed in its north end (as now) 
for Queen Victoria’s intended visit to Louis Philippe, but}}: 
Lord Normanby c. 1850 substituted an altar for Sunday}ji 
services. Lord Cowley shortly afterwards resumed church}) 
services in the Borghese State dining-room; the ballroom’s}) 
white and gold decoration, with, crimson silk, seems to date} 
from then. The State dining-room (the Borghese pictures were} 
not included in the 1814 purchase) suggests, by its present}}) 
character, redecoration for Edward VII’s historic visit toJ) 


7.—_PAULINE BORGHESE’S BEDROOM AND HER LIT} 
DE PARADE, HUNG WITH CRIMSON SILK 


Paris in 1903. At the same period the private dining-room, /} 
in the north-end of the first-floor suite, also seems to have been } 
redecorated in an excellent imitation of typical Régence with | 
Brussels (Leyniers) tapestries. It seems likely to have been } 
originally the Charost chapel, which Pauline converted into | 
a billiard-room ‘“‘lined with yellow and silver paper and plenty © 
of mirrors.” 
On the garden side the first floor still consists in 5 pzéces | 
d’enfilade, of which three were described as coloured carmélite 
[pale brown], vert, et blew and having beyond them her usual | 
bedroom, with petits appartements in the north front. Double | 
doors of carved chestnut (described in an inventory of 1783) 
still lead from the landing of the staircase into one of the 
latter, an ante-room retaining its wainscot (Fig. 11), and — 
thence to the south rooms. The colouring of the first, the — 
Yellow drawing-room (Fig. 9), is evidently post-Pauline: it is 
given by golden silk, lining the walls and upholstering the gilt 
chairs, that shows up the dark bronze and ormolu candelabra 
in the shape of winged zephyrs. Incidentally it should be 
noticed that these, and the chandeliers throughout the recep- 
tion rooms, still use candles, greatly enhancing their beauty. 
The magnificent central room, le salon blanc et or (Fig. 8), 
was probably redecorated c. 1770 by Pierre Patte. Its Corin- 
6.—THE SALON IONIQUE, WITH A RUSSET AUBUSSON CARPET | thian pilasters, mirrors and the urns in the ornament over the 
OF c. 1825. It retains much of its Louis XV décor doors are as described in 1787. But the panels with canted | 


ters, the gryphons flanking the urns and 
e fireplace were introduced for Pauline. 
(d-Victorian photographs show silk cover- 
x the panels between the pilasters. The 
om contains the finest of the Empire 
rniture. 

The salon vert was almost certainly the 
joining Green drawing-room (Fig. 12). So 
scribed by Lady Granville in 1824, it has 
fer since been used by the ambassador’s 
ife as the usual sitting-room. As at present 
ranged, it combines delightfully fine pieces 
the Embassy furniture with things offering 
eater relaxation and some of Sir Gladwyn 
id Lady Jebb’s collection of pictures and 
jets d'art. 

“Five whist tables in the salon vert,” 
idy Granville enumerated among _ her 
rangements for a ball, ““écarté, newspapers 
1d books of prints in the State couleur de 
ulle bedroom.”’ This is “la chambre ou la 
amcesse couche ordinairement, dans un petit 
' de mousseline brodée et doublée de roses, 
uronnée de plumes,” according to Clary’s 
‘emovres ; “it is so low and little that it looks 
se a doll’s bed.” That certainly cannot 
yply to the magnificent gilded bed, with 
imson draperies hanging from an oval 
ldaquin and supported by an eagle attached to 
e ceiling (Fig. 7). When the bed was restored 
7 Lady Jebb to its present position in the 
om, the attachments for the canopy were 
und in the ceiling, indicating that this bed 
some period stood there. The presumption 
ust be that it is le lit de parade from the 
ate bedroom on the ground floor, though 
is described in Pauline’s time as upholstered 

pale blue. The notable Psyche (cheval 
ass) has the Bonaparte bees in ormolu, with 
ading angels forming the feet, and was no 
yubt part of its furnishing. The present 
\oice of colouring must be early-Victorian, 
nce red flock paper underlies the crimson silk. 
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8.—THE WHITE-AND-GOLD DRAWING-ROOM IN THE UPPER SUITE. 
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Retaining 


much of its earlier decoration and furnished with part of a superb gilt suite by Jacob 


After Napoleon’s abdication his “‘déesse 
de caprices” threw aside her frivolities and, 
making her way to Elba, devoted all the 
resources she could mobilise to his succour. 
When the Allies assembled in Paris in May, 
1814, the Hotel Borghese had been com- 
mandeered as the Austrian Embassy, but, on 
Wellington’s arrival in August as British 
Ambassador, it was one of the houses offered 


to him for purchase as a permanent Embassy, 
the Princess being eager for a cash trans- 
action at 850,000 frs. At first the Duke 
regarded the sum and the house as too large; 
but by October, finding that the alternatives 
were too small or otherwise unsuitable, he 
rightly concluded that it was “remarkably 
cheap,” and strongly endorsed the action of 
his plenipotentiary, Sir Charles Stuart, who 


—THE YELLOW DRAWING-ROOM. 


The bronze and ormolu zephyrs carry ormolu candle lustres. 


(Right). 10.—THE LIBRARY 


FORMED BY THE LATE LORD NORWICH : DESIGNER G, GEFFROY 
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had meanwhile agreed the price and taken _possessij i 
of the house. “I should certainly have willingly pafl 
£2,000 per annum for this house if I could have leased it} 
he wrote to the Foreign Office, offering to have that s 
stopped out of his salary, ff necessary, to facilita) 
the transaction. Settled thus, forestalling Governme} 
approval, the Duke’s action also introduced a ng 
overseas policy, since hitherto our embassies had had : 
permanent premises. Sal 
Comprising as the purchase did an historic mansion) 
entire furnishings, of the most sumptuous kind, and 
splendid service de table, the Paris Embassy remaiyj 
unique, at once a British and a French national monumeff) 
besides an official residence of exceptional charm. I 
history during the 19th century shows considerak}y. 


vicissitudes of appreciation, varying with the taste a 


; 
! 
i 
4 
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11.—THE FIRST-FLOOR ANTE-ROOM, RETAINING ITS ORIGINAL 
LOUIS XV WAINSCOT 


es 


14.—PAULINE BONAPARTE, LATER PRINCE 
BORGHESE, BY JEANNE MAUDUIT, 1806 


successive ambassadors and their wives, and tli 
liberality or otherwise of home governments. In receij} 
years the Embassy has been fortunate in both respecti 


12._THE SALON VERT BETWEEN THE CRIMSON BEDROOM AND THE After the war Lord and Lady Norwich devoted much cai 
WHITE-AND-GOLD DRAWING-ROOM. So described in 1810, it is traditionally to its rehabilitation. Sir Duff Cooper (as he then wajj 
the private sitting-room formed the delightful library that adjoins the salon vej 
\ in the north front (Fig. 10), designed by G. Geffroy. F 
and other craftsmen also gave their services as a tribu' 
to Anglo-French friendship, and Lord Norwich conti 
buted the majority of its well chosen contents. Early 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s embassy the personal concern of S| 
David Eccles, when Minister of Works, with the redecor'} 
tion and replacements necessitated by the war periojl 
ensured that appropriate attention was given to suc 
important details as the use of correct French material () 
the right colouring for the notable suites of Empire furn} 
ture. Much needed renovations have also been made 4 
the guest rooms in the second storey. These are relative} 
modest in character, although required to receive tl} 
Sovereign from time to time. In the Queen’s Room (Fij 
13) the Hepplewhite four-poster bedstead is among tl} 
Ministry’s recent acquisitions, representing a laudab 
departure from its usual style of embassy furnishing. | 
great deal evidently depends, in the right maintenance : 
this historic house, on the tastes of the Ministd 
for the time being, and of the Ambassador and h 
wife. This system has worked very well of late; but it ca} 
be questioned whether such unique and valuable conten 
do not call for some arrangement ensuring the constar} 
exercise of the same degree of discrimination. A selectic 
of these contents will be illustrated next week. 
13.—THE QUEEN’S ROOM. It is in the second storey overlooking the garden Photographs specially taken for CouNTRY LIFE 1 
and has lately been refurnished by the Ministry of Works Sabine Weiss. 


=W BOOKS 


Stuart Kings in Whitehall, soot- 

blackened, dwarfed and refaced, 
gused asachapeland now the United 
‘vices Museum, is probably the most 
fected of the masterpieces of 
ropean humanist architecture. Stu- 
ats venerate the building as a 
listic milestone marking the intro- 
ction of Palladian classicism to 
gland; but it has been left to a 
‘edish art historian, Dr. Per Palme, 
reveal its full and extraordinary 
nificance. Triumph of Peace 
hames and Hudson, 70s.) is not only 
study of “the symbolism, formal 
‘ucture and interior decoration” of 
2 Banqueting House. Dr. Palme 
ows how the esthetic revolution 
plicit in Inigo Jonés’s design arose 
mm the political, social and economic 
cumstances of a particular crisis; 
d he interprets brilliantly ‘that 
sling for symbolic significance which 
counts for the seriousness of Re- 
issance Classicism’ in general. The 
ok is a model of art-historical 
position. The visual and historical 
rception brought to it reveals 
miliarity with widely varied docu- 
sntary sources and, it may be added, 
th current Jacobean no less than 
iglish idiom. 
Fitting the Political Pattern 

The title refers to the most 
iginal aspect of Dr. Palme’s thesis, 
ich he shows convincingly to have 
en at once the immediate purpose 
d pervading theme of the building 
the Banqueting House: James I’s 
rand design’ for the Spanish 
aIriage of Prince Charles to the 
fanta, which overshadowed most 
partments of his policy from 1616 
r nearly a decade. The king con- 
ived that the resulting alliance 
uld make the new United King- 
m arbiter of a great peaceful 
lance of European power, replenish 
s empty exchequer and proclaim him 
e modern Solomon. The abortive 
pedition of Charles and Bucking- 
m to Madrid in 1623 has generally 
en regarded as the turning-point in 
uart patronage of the arts, integrat- 
x them with European Baroque. But 
Palme shows that contacts, 
cluding that with Rubens, were in 
nd by 1620, so that the immediate 
\lacement of the previous Banquet- 
x House burnt in January, 1619, by 
e to Inigo Jones’s sensationally new 
ntinental pattern (notwithstanding 
nkrupt coffers) fits into the same 
litical pattern; moreover, that the 
sign itself was progressively elabor- 
>d and embellished to serve other 
pects of it. 


Extraordinary Theme 

In an absorbing chapter, illumined 
th many contemporary allusions 
d quotations, Dr. Palme relates 
= conception of the building to 

various ceremonial purposes: 
dience, reception of embassies, 
aching for the King’s Evil, besides 
ate banquets and court masques, 
d traces the influence on it of Jones’s 
rallel design for the sinister judicial 
ar Chamber court. The dispositions 
ese required are shown also to have 
btly controlled Jones’s handling 
th of the elevation (in which a 
mber of the windows are proved to 
ve originally been blind so as to 
ord the effects of lighting required), 
d the interior treatment. Dr. Palme 
able to identify the actual Mortlake 
bestries woven for the walls (con- 
uling the blocked window); and 
ows how above all, in the end, the 
ole extraordinary theme is demon- 
ated in the symbolism of Rubens’s 
rgeous ceiling. 

Only in the last chapter, and then 
the illumination of these new lights, 
es Dr. Palme discuss the development 
Jones’s elevations, inthe final version 
which a “moment of inspiration’ 


[ “se Banqueting House of the 
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fused the symbolic, practical and 
schematic elements into an organic 
creation. Semi-lifeless as those now 
are since Soane’s virtual reconstruc- 
tion of them, they serve to reveal the 
empirical inventiveness that underlay 
Inigo’s Palladian scholarship, and so 
the essentially English quality of his 
genius and work. This theme, implicit 
throughout the book, as is the con- 
tinual tension between the personali- 
ties of Jones and Ben Jonson, is 
epitomised in a concluding portrait 
sketch of the architect, from the 
blacks besides the whites in which we 
are left to form our own opinions. But 


Sy 


AN AQUATINT BY J. AND T. MALTON, DATED 1781, OF THE 


THE WHITEHALL PORTENT 


and fitness to perform its appointed 
tasks. He also points out how, in some 
breeds, over-concentration on some 
point has opened the way to physical 
or temperamental troubles. This is 
certainly a book which should be read 
by all those who think that show 
points are mere fads, as well as all 
judges and serious-minded breeders. 
With The Bullmastiff Handbook 
(Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Clifford Hubbard has produced a read- 
able little work on a breed about which 
little has been written. As one expects 
from such a knowledgeable canine his- 
torian, the chapters on the origin and 


BANQUETING HOUSE, WHITEHALL. An illustration in Triumph 
of Peace, reviewed on this page 


there can be only one of Dr. Palme’s 
book: it will remain a classic contri- 
bution to the appreciation of the 
architecture of humanism in England, 
to be set beside Geoffrey Scott’s, 
which, on this more limited front, it 
equals in penetrative power. 
Cri. 


SHOW DOGS 


N The Bull Terrier Handbook 
(Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. John Gordon writes interestingly, 
adequately but conventionally about 
the origin, history and early and con- 
temporary show dogs of the breed, 
besides giving the novice hints on its 
management. It is, however, in the 
chapter on the standard of points that 
he really jerks his reader to attention, 
for his remarks on movement, sound- 
ness, quality and type could and 
should be applied to other breeds 
besides the bull terrier. 

Mr. R. H. Smythe deals with 
much the same subject but from a 
different angle in The Conformation of 
the Dog (Popular Dogs, 18s.). This 
author shows how the anatomical 
structure of the dog is related to its 
outward appearance, inner formation, 


history of the breed and contemporary 
dogs are extremely interesting; the 
advice on breeding, feeding and show- 
ing is very competent. Sa Mine 


PORTRAIT OF W. G. 


HE huge bearded figure of Dr. 

Grace is the archetype of English 
cricket and, as with all such arche- 
types, it is often difficult to gain access 
to the man behind the legend. This 
has, however, been done with great 
success by A. A. Thomson in The Great 
Cricketer (Robert Hale, 16s.), which 
takes us from W. G.’s childhood train- 
ing at the hands of his uncle to the 
great summers of the ’70s when cen- 
tury after century flowed from his bat, 
and then through 30 years’ predomin- 
ance to his last first-class game in 1905 
at the age of 57, and his death early 
in the first World War. 

Grace’s long cricketing life saw 
the change from the old, haphazard, 
almost family matches to the organ- 
ised and competitive modern atmo- 
sphere. This was largely his doing, and 
was due to his own great prestige and 
the young cricketers he trained 
and fostered. Mr. Thomson gives us all 
the cricketing details—the centuries 
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scored and records broken—but he 
also gives us pictures of Grace the 
doctor and Grace the eminent Vic- 
torian. W. G.’s achievements were 
made possible only by his immense 
stamina, which enabled him to stay up 
all night with a difficult confinement 
in the middle of a two-day innings. 
Altogether the book portrays a man, 
as Mr. Thomson says, “larger than 
life, but perfectly natural.” 


GUIDES TO FRANCE 
HREE useful Michelin guides for 
visitors to France are Paris 

(9s. 6d.), French Riviera: Céte d Azur 
(12s. 6d.), and Camping en France 
(7s. 6d.). The Paris guide is very 
thorough and gives a large number 
of walks illustrated by maps with per- 
spective drawings of the chief build- 
ings; the Céte d’Azur guide has much 
historical information, with a number 
of motoring tours round the district; 
the camping booklet grades camping 
sites into four categories and gives 
details of a large number of facilities. 


ADVICE FOR THE 
SHOOTING MAN 

XPENSIVE, privately owned 

shoots to-day are the exception. 
In their stead are syndicates or, where 
an owner retains for himself the shoot- 
ing rights, rough shoots where there is 
as much, if not more, sport to be 
enjoyed, even if there is not the same 
amount of game. If the shoots them- 
selves have changed, so also have the 
men who run them and the men who 
shoot over them. The keeper is now a 
luxury, while many of those who fire 
a gun know little of the whys and 
wherefores of shooting and little of the 
gun they use, the protection of their 
birds or the training of their dogs. 
Thus though the sport is even more 
popular than before, the need for 
guidance is most necessary. 

It is therefore most fortunate 
that Mr. Gurney A. Grattan decided to 
write down, for the benefit of the 
shooting man, his great store of know- 
ledge. His Rough Shooting (Faber, 
28s.), though its prose may lack polish, 
contains almost everything that the 
shooter, the owner of a shoot, or the 
man who would be his own keeper 
ought to know. It is a splendid book, 
well illustrated and informative. 

Mr. Grattan covers every subject 
that concerns a shoot, and throughout, 
most wisely, impresses on his reader 
the importance of safety first—impor- 
tant because in recent years I have 
noted a laxity in the handling of guns 
and have endured dangers from my 
fellow guns to which I should never 
have been subjected. All the chapters, 
whether they concern pheasants, part- 
ridges, grouse or black game or the 
other birds and beasts of the chase, the 
keepering, organisation or the im- 
provement of a shoot, provide excel- 
lent and most sensible advice. It is a 
pleasure to recommend it. 

Complementary to Rough Shooting 
is The Roughshooter’s Dog (Douglas 
Saunders with MacGibbon and Kee, 
15s.) by Michael Brander; for its 
author devotes himself to a subject 
which Mr. Grattan deals with effi- 
ciently but in limited space. Mr. 
Brander, however, gives very sound 
advice to the modern gun, who needs 
a dog that will not only find his game 
before it is flushed, but find and re- 
trieve it when it has been shot. His 
system of training is well described 
and because he chooses as his recruit 
the German short-haired pointer, 
what he has to write about is all the 
more interesting. The photographs 
are first-class. RB: 


MOUNTAIN EXPLOITS 

CCOUNTS of mountaineering 

exploits from all parts of the 
world can be found in The Mountain 
World, 1956-57 (Allen and Unwin, 
25s.). There are a long section on Mount 
McKinley, the highest peak in North 
America; accounts of the ascent of 
Kangchenjunga, by George Band, and 
of Lhotse, by Ernest Reiss; a scientific 
article on glaciers; and other chapters 
on mountain climbing and research. 
The photographs are outstanding. 
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BLUEBERRIES FOR BRITISH GARDENS | 


By HERBERT MILES, Professor of aie ae at ye COUses amare abies 


N the United States black currant cultivation 
t is forbidden by law, as this plant is an 

alternate host of the blister rust of the white 
pine, and the timber tree takes precedence over 
the luxury fruit. Partly in its own right and 
partly as a substitute the native blueberry takes 
the place of the cultivated black currant. The 
blueberry has certain advantages over the 
black currant, for it can be grown more cheaply 
and on land of low commercial value, and is 
moreover a fruit that appeals to popular taste, 
fresh blueberry pie being in great demand from 
late May to the end of October. Growers and 
research workers have done a good deal to 
improve the American native blueberries and 
their culture and methods of marketing, and 
so the blueberry is now one of the national 
berried fruits of the United States. The annual 
value of the blueberry crop there is about 
5 million dollars as compared with 11 million 
dollars for raspberries, and so it has some rank 
as a commercial crop. 

Fruit-growers and gardeners often ask 
questions about the possibility of growing the 
blueberry in England, and this article aims at 
providing some of the answers. 

Blueberries, like bilberries, cowberries and 
cranberries, belong to the botanical genus Vac- 
cinium and are included in the heath family, 
the Evicaceae, that includes the low-growing 
heaths and heathers, the rhododendrons, with 
much diversity of height from low compact 
bushes to tall tree-like shrubs, and the sour- 
wood or sorrel tree, Oxydendrum arboreum, that 
may in favourable situations run up to 60 feet 
or so in height. 

The fruits of the several species of Vac- 
cinium are not only edible but are eagerly sought 
after wherever the plants grow wild in sufficient 
density to make gathering them worth while. 
In England native bilberries (Vaccinium myr- 
tillus) and cowberries (Vaccinium vitis-idaea) are 
gathered fairly regularly in the northern hilly 
areas, and supplement the supplies of mountain 
cranberries or red whortleberries (Oxycoccus) 
that reach this country in late summer from 
Scandinavia. Since the blueberry is a native of 
the North American Continent, when a forest 
is cleared on soil that suits it the wild blueberry 
is a natural colonist and this accounts for large 
areas of native low-bush types in Canada and 
North America. 

Two types of blueberry are recognised by 
American growers, grouped conveniently into 
the low-bush type and the high-bush type. The 
low-bush blueberries have been derived largely 
from V. angustifolium, V. vacillans and related 
species, while the high-bush forms have origin- 
ated from V. corymbosum and V. australe and 


from their hybrids or polyploids. Wide variation 


occurs in the wild blueberries that cover vast 
areas in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
and the plant-breeder sees among these plants 
local hybrid populations between high-bush and 


LEAVES 


OF TYPICAL BLUEBERRIES. 
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low-bush species. From 
the study of the 
characters of seedlings 
from controlled cross- 
ings he can now under- 
stand some of the varied 
characters of leaf form 
and size, fruiting habit, 
colour and flavour he 
sees in the wild popula- 
tions. Fortunately the 
grower is not greatly 
concerned about the 
complex origin of his 
crop, and he can 
purchase stock to suit 
his needs from among 
the many named 
varieties of both low- 
bush or high-bush types 
that are now commer- 
cially available. 

Since 1920 over 
twenty useful new 
varieties of blueberry 
have been introduced 
into commerce and the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and 
the State Research 
Stations of New York, 
Michigan, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, 
for example, have taken 
an active share in this 
work. While it might 
appear a  compara- 
tively simple task to 
select for improved 
cropping, berry size or 
bush stature among a 
wild or primitively cultivated stock that covers 
thousands of acres in New England, problems 
like susceptibility to disease and bud-death at 
low temperatures complicate the work. Methods 
of mass-selection have, however, helped Ameri- 
can plant breeders to make considerable 
advances and produce varieties of greatly 
improved quality and performance. 

The low-bush types are usually under two 
feet high and grow out into dense bushes or 
colonies by means of underground stems. In 
nature they cover sloping rocky hillsides where 
the soil is sandy or gravelly and is very acid 
(i.e. with a pH of 4.4-5.7). They do well when 
the rainfall is about 40 inches a year and when 
they have a growing season of between 120 
and 160 days. Because some low-bush types 
mature their fruit and lay down fruit buds for 
next year in as short a time as 70 days, as in 
parts of Michigan, they tolerate harder condi- 
tions than the high-bush types. Indeed they 
succeed much farther north, and from Canada 
some 15 million lb. of berries have been exported 


BLUEBERRY 


(Left to right) Rubel, Pioneer, Cabot, Jersey 


1957. 


BUSH OF THE COMMERCIAL TYPE WE 
LADEN WITH RIPE FRUIT CLUSTERS. Blueberries are grow)) 
in the United States’ instead of black currants; the author suggesi||| 

that they should be tried out on sandy soil in England HI 


to the U.S.A. in a single season, largely fro4), 
wild or semi-wild areas, and this in addition |, 
the large quantities consumed in Canada itse! 
It is from the underground stems 
rhizomes that low-bush blueberries are prop} 
gated. Normally the apical end of a rhizon} 
grows up and out through the soil—somethi 
like the “spawn” from the root of a raspber 
bush—and forms stem and leaves; the bas} 
part produces roots that in course of time mail 
the new shoot independent of the parent bus} 
Starting from a single plant, a bush cor|} 
pounded of a large number of rooted or sen 
rooted shoots is built up by the end of tif 
growing season. This multiple bush is spoken 
as a clone and it can, if desired, be split up 
propagation. The rhizomes are used becau 
they produce identical plants and the goi} 
qualities of the clone are maintained, but _s|/ 
too, are any weaknesses it possesses. In nurse} 
practice the rhizomes are cut into six-inil)) 
lengths, laid end to end in shallow furrows aill), 
covered with soil. The resulting plants may | 
left to grow in the nursery for one or two yea: 
Plants raised in this way may be used to pla} 
up a desired area or to fill in the larger blanks) 
a natural area already under wild blueberries. |) 
The high-bush blueberry has an entire!} 
different habit of growth. It does not foz|) 
rhizomes but develops just below soil level’ 
crown that bears a few upright shoots or can} 
3-4 ft. high which may persist for several yea 
new growth being added annually at the toy} 
Gradually the old canes become less producti} 
and die, and new canes are pushed up from t/f 
crown to take their place. In favourable cc} 
ditions, bushes of Vaccinium australe and 
corymbosum left to themselves may reach 8-} 
ft. high and bear fine blue-black berries oy) 
half an inch across. It is mainly from selectio}} 
and hybrids of these two species that the hig} 
bush varieties in commerce have been derivel 
In America it is considered that a typic 
blueberry soil is a sandy peat with a water tal] 
1-3 ft. below the surface and an acidity in t} 
range pH 4-5.5. A suitable climate should ha 
about 160 growing days between the hard 
killing frosts of spring and those of autumn} 
30-40 inch rainfall, and summer temperatures 


| to 85 degrees, a range generally higher than 
jat of most of Great Britain. Some of North 
jnerica’s finest high-bush blueberries are 
jown in the New England states and, though 
jis region has a harder and drier winter than 
|r own, it has a spring and summer climate 
jach more like that of the south of France. 
Under these conditions commercial growers 
|rvest 4,000-6,000 pints of blueberries per 
|re, or 6-8 pints per bush, and may take still 
gher yields by judicious pruning and manur- 
g. The fruit is borne in clusters and the picker 
|ps one hand under the cluster and runs the 
jigers lightly over it to detach the ripe berries. 
ecause the berries are covered with a beautiful 
ey bloom and every mark shows, they are 
/indled as little and as carefully as possible. 
ne earliest and best fruit may be picked and 
jladed directly into one-pint boxes which are 
led generously. These are then checked for 
ality and covered with transparent wrapping 
:Id in place by elastic bands. 

| Well tried: and popular varieties include 
jubel, Pioneer, Cabot and Jersey in the group 
ith entire leaf margins, and Wareham and 
ancocas with serrulate margins. These vari- 
ies are all widely grown. Some excellent new 
arieties have been introduced by the United 
tates Department of Agriculture since 1949. 
‘hey include Berkeley and Coville, the former a 
\\id-season variety with very large berries, and 
jue latter a very late variety of exceptional 
jigour, Earliblue, an early, vigorous sort 
roducing fruit of good size, colour and firm- 
ess, and Blueray, which comes in just after 
jjariblue. Blueray has large, firm, good- 
javoured berries and is thought worth trying in 
jue more northerly areas of New England. The 
lew York Fruit Testing Co-operative Associa- 
jon at Geneva, New York—an official research 
nd testing centre—was offering small quan- 
ties of rooted cuttings of some of these 
arieties last autumn at 50-75 cents each, 
ccording to variety, or two-year bushes, in 
brees, for $3-3.75. 

_ During a recent visit to the United States 
was able to discuss blueberry culture with 
-rofessor Arthur P. French, of the State Uni- 
ersity, Amherst, Massachusetts, and learned 
hat, in his experience, high-bush blueberries 
re probably less sensitive to soil acidity than 
vas formerly supposed, and that, provided a 


oil is not actually alkaline, some varieties or 
[ 


SECURITY OF TENURE = By 


SPORTS club may be like the tenant of 
A a dwelling-house and dread that the 

tenure of the premises rented will end. 
\ll about building is taking place, and the land- 
ord may be seeking a more profitable return 
irom his land than the club’s payment of rent. 
The- Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, affords 
somfort and lessens the fear that the club’s 
ictivities must cease or be conducted elsewhere. 
Under it the Shirley Park Lawn Tennis Club has 
»btained at any rate a respite (Addiscombe 
sarden Estates, Ltd., v. Crabbe, Q.B., 1957). 

The two-years’ agreement under which the 
club occupied the land was called a “‘licence,”’ 
not a tenancy. But the agreement stipulated, 
umong other things, that the club should main- 
tain the premises “in good tenantable repair and 
condition,’ and that the club should “quietly 
enjoy the premises without interruption.” 
“These terms,’ said Mr. Justice Hilbery, “are 
only consistent with the grant of exclusive pos- 
session, and therefore the agreement must be 
construed as a tenancy agreement and not as a 
licence.”’ 

When the two years had passed, the club 
went on using the premises though no new agree- 
ment has been made. ‘‘ Your licence has ex- 
pired,’”’ said the owners; “you are now tres- 
passers.” “Not so,’”’ said the club, “we are 
tenants, and our tenancy still endures under the 
protection of the 1954 Act.”’ And the club’s con- 
tention prevailed. 

* * * , 

Part II of the Act gives reasonable security 
of tenure to business premises; and the definition 
of ‘“business”’ in the Act is as wide as Hamlet’s 
‘Every man hath business and desire, such as 
it is.” “Business” includes “any activity car- 
ried on by a body of persons, whether corporate 
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CLUSTER OF BLUEBERRIES OF THE RUBEL VARIETY. This variety has been well 


tried and is widely grown 


strains might grow satisfactorily in it. If this is 
so, then we might well try this interesting crop 
in sheltered and favourable areas in the south 
of England, perhaps on the sandy heaths in 
parts of Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire, 
and if it proved successful there, no doubt we 
could select or breed varieties suited to other 
localities. For garden use good two-year plants 
are recommended, which may be planted four 
feet apart in rows eight feet apart. In America 
spring planting seems the usual thing, but 
autumn planting might be preferable for con- 
ditions in Great Britain, and organic mulches 
might be used here with advantage. In Nova 
Scotia mulching with sawdust has been found 
to be good practice. 

From Michigan came the idea that in small 
private gardens high-bush blueberries might be 
grown in the halves of old cleaned 50-gallon oil 


or unincorporate.’’ Lawn tennis is certainly 
such activity. 

This was the comment of the Court upon 
the definition: “‘ None of us would, in the ordin- 
ary way, think of a members’ tennis club or a 
golf club as carrying on a business. There may 
be—there often is—a professional shop where 
trade is actually done; but we should not in 
ordinary circumstances think of the club’s 
activity as the carrying on of a business. But 
I am unable to avoid the conclusion that the 
words ‘includes any activity carried on by a 
body of persons, whether corporate or unincor- 
porate’ are sufficient to cover the activity car- 
ried on by this body corporate, the Shirley Park 
Lawn Tennis Club, Ltd.”’ 

And what security does the Act give? Not, 
indeed, an absolute security; for, on one of speci- 
fied grounds, a landlord may obtain an order for 
possession though the tenant wishes to stay. 
The Act does not oblige a landlord to be for ever 
burdened by a rank bad tenant, persistently late 
in paying his rent, utterly careless of his obliga- 
tions under the tenancy agreement. But the 
landlord must satisfy the Court that the speci- 
fied ground exists; and in any event there is a 
deferring of eviction. 

For a tenancy—even a tenancy like that of 
the tennis club, granted for a term of years cer- 
tain—does not end by mere efflux of time. It 
can only be ended by a notice in a manner pre- 
scribed by the Act. The notice, which must not 
be less than three months or more than six 
months, “shall not have effect unless it requires 
the tenant, within two months after the giving 
of the notice, to notify the landlord in writing 
whether or not he will be willing to give up 
possession.’ 

The tenant expresses unwillingness, and 


drums drilled in the bottoms to give four two- 
inch drainage holes. The tubs should be filled 
with an acid loamy soil having a good organic 
content. One bush is set in each drum, the 
crown being placed just below the surface. An 
organic mulch can be used later as required. 
This certainly would enable us to grow and 
sample blueberries for ourselves, and no doubt 
the Ministry of Agriculture would facilitate the 
importation of plants for this purpose. 

Birds, of course, take blueberries readily, 
but this is a problem familiar to both com- 
mercial growers and amateur gardeners, and as 
in so many districts we already have to grow 
our berried fruit in netting cages, we should 
be wise to use the same method to protect 
blueberries if trying them in Great Britain. 

Iilustvations: 1, Stark Bros., Lousiana, 
‘Missourt ; 2 and 3, Professor A. P. French. 


W. J. WESTON 


asks for a renewal of his tenancy. The landlord 
may agree; if not he notifies the tenant that, on 
a ground specified by him, he will oppose an 
application for the grant of anew tenancy. Then 
it is that the County Court judge will determine 
whether the landlord has the required ground for 
opposition. 

If not he may grant a new tenancy up to 
14 years’ duration; and there is no reason 
why this should not be followed by another 14 
years, and another. He also, in the event of 
disagreement between landlord and tenant, 
determines what the rent and other terms of the 
new tenancy shall be. 

The Act requires him, in settling what rent 
shall be paid, to determine the amount at which 
the holding might reasonably be expected to be 
let, subject, however, to these deductions. He 
must not take into account the fact that the 
present tenants have been in occupation; he 
must not take into account the goodwill created 
by the tenants; and he must not take into 
account improvements effected by the tenants, 
unless the tenants had been under obligation to 
effect them. 

* OK * 

We should perhaps add, lest sports clubs in 
general should think their tenure secure against 
any attack, that one of the grounds upon which 
a landlord can get possession suggests that a 
respite may be but transitory. That ground is 
that the landlord wants to develop his property; 
he successfully opposes the application for the 
grant of a new tenancy by showing “that he in- 
tends to demolish or reconstruct the premises 

. or to carry out substantial work of con- 
struction.”’ Their ground being marked for the 
building of houses, the sports club must needs 
throw up the sponge. 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE VAUXHALL VICTOR 


and would be of little value as 


T was of particular interest to test the 
I recently announced Vauxhall Victor, 
especially because of the great extensions to 
the Vauxhall factory, which underline the 
manufacturers’ determination to break into the 
small-car market. The four-cylinder overhead- 
valve engine has a capacity of 1,507 c.c., and 
develops a maximum power of 55 brake horse 
power at an engine speed of 4,200 r.p.m., on the 
high compression version. The engine can be 
supplied with a lower compression ratio, on 
which the maximum power is reduced by 3 
b.h.p., which allows other than premium-grade 
fuel to be used. The engine is of .over-square 
dimensions; that is, the capacity is obtained 
with a cylinder bore greater than the piston 
stroke. This enables high road speeds to be used 
habitually, without excess engine strain. In the 
interests of economy a special carburettor is 
fitted, and to assist the engine’s breathing a 
four-port manifold is used to feed the large 
inlet valves. The cooling system is pressurised 
and thermostatically controlled. The engine’s 
accessibility is reduced to some extent by the 
bonnet’s being given only a small opening. 
Integral construction is used for the com- 
bined body and framework assembly, a method 
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ornaments, 
bumpers. Owing to the use of an exaggerated 
form of wrap-around windscreen, the openings 
of the front doors project forward under the 
windscreen surround. This produces two awk- 
ward projections against which it is easy for the 
driver and front passenger to injure their knee- 
caps. 

The actual driving position is very good, 
but there are one or two shortcomings as far 
as the driver’s comfort is concerned. The brake 
pedal is high in relation to the accelerator, and 
this tends to tire the driver’s right leg on a long 
run. In addition, transferring the right leg 
from accelerator to brake pedal, if one is above 
average height, causes the right knee to work 
the trafficator switch. The dipping switch is 
placed high on the foot board, much higher than 
either the clutch or the natural position for 
resting the left foot. A lockable cubby-hole is 
provided, but the opening is on the small side 
for much that one might easily want to carry. 
Leg room in the rear is limited when the front 
seat is adjusted to give proper room for a driver 
of only average height. 

At low speeds the engine is remarkable for 
its silence; in fact, at a tickover it is possible to 


THE VAUXHALL VICTOR SALOON. It has good all-round visibility 


which gives greater rigidity for a given weight 
of metal than the use of a separate chassis and 
body. The front suspension is by wishbones and 
helical springs, and the rear suspension by semi- 
elliptic leaf springs. The suspension is assisted 
all round by hydraulic dampers, and those at 
the rear are given a pronounced inward inclina- 
tion to combat any tendency to rolling on 
corners. The brakes are hydraulic on all four 
wheels. It is unfortunate, especially after the 
sensible hand-brake lever on both the Wyvern 
and Cresta models, to find that the Victor’s 
hand-brake is hidden away beneath the fascia, 
in such a position that it is very difficult to use 
it when holding the car on a slight hill. The 
bodywork is given two coats of chemicals, 
designed to prevent rust, before being finished, 
and the under parts are given a moisture- 
resistant plastic coating. In an effort to insulate 
the interior from road noises the cross member 
carrying the front suspension -assembly is 
attached to the body of the car through rubber 
bushes. An interesting point is that synchro- 
mesh is provided on bottom gear, as well as on 
second and top. This is helpful on a car with 
only three gears, as there are many occasions 
when bottom gear has to be engaged with the 
car on the move. 

Inspection of the car impresses one with 
the roominess of the luggage boot and the very 
good all-round vision provided. But the variety 
of unrelated curves, swellings and indentations 
on the bodywork—none of which seems to serve 
any useful purpose and which I imagine are due 
to the strong American influence in the Vauxhall 
company—give the car, in my eyes at any 
rate, a vulgar appearance. The bumpers at the 
front and the rear are in fact only chromium 


think that it has stalled. Pulling power at low 
speeds is unusually good for an engine of this 
size, and it is possible to pull away from as low 
as 10 m.p.h. on top gear, although naturally the 
acceleration is much better on second gear, on 
which 50 m.p.h. can be comfortably reached. 
Perhaps the best feature of the car is its road- 


holding. At all normal road speeds there.is very 


little roll on corners, while on bumpy straight 
roads the soft suspension gives a very comfort- 
able ride. At higher speeds one becomes con- 
scious of the engine, but not excessively- so. 
Wind noise, however, becomes very obtrusive 
at speeds approaching the maximum; with the 
swivelling ventilators opened slightly there is a 
decided roar from the wind. This is probably 
due to the pronounced curve of the windscreen. 
Top-gear acceleration to approximately 60 
m.p.-h. is good, but there is some hesitancy 
about the performance from that speed up to 
the maximum of about 75 m.p.h. 

The car is particularly handy when one is 
driving in town traffic because of the good 
steering lock, which enables almost any opening 
in the traffic stream to be taken at once. Park- 
ing and low-speed manceuvring are also assisted 
by the lock. The instruments are sensibly 
grouped directly in front of the driver, and 
minor dashboard controls can all be reached 
easily. As on previous Vauxhalls, a good heating 
and ventilating system is fitted, although the 
controls for adjusting air flow and temperature 
are rather rough and uncertain in their action, 
and the boosting fan is noisy. I experienced 
some trouble with the special lighting switch, 
which operates the side and driving lights as 
well as the instrument and roof lights. The 
headlights give a very good beam, and in the 
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_ that drivers who find difficulty in judging thy) 


distracting black spots. Once or twice thi) 
smoothness of the engine was spoilt by errati) 
action of the throttle connections. 1 

Under normal motoring conditions th# 
brakes appeared to be adequate for the car] 
performance, but deliberate efforts to imitati 
Alpine conditions caused some brake fade. } 
have already commented on the excellent alll, 
round vision available, and a large mirro i 
makes sure that the full width of the real) 
window can be used. Unfortunately, however 
the placing of the mirror is such that the driver’}) 
vision on left-handed corners is seriously re| 
duced, and in busy streets I found it necessari YP 
to bend down to see beneath the mirror. v | 
similar effect is found with the windscreei} 
wiper, which leaves a large proportion of th 
windscreen unwiped. 

During my test a long run was done, on) 
roads sufficiently quiet to allow high speeds ti 


engine seemed to be tireless. For many miles |) 
was able to hold it firmly at both full throttli) 
and maximum speed without apparent strain) 
On this portion of my test I noticed that thi) 
car could be cornered much faster without ro} 
than the softness of the suspension had at firs!) 
suggested. The starting of the engine was notice}, 
ably good, and only a few moments after start}, 


he: 


ing the engine would take its load happily) 
The petrol filler cap is concealed behind 4] 
hinged flap on the left rear wing, but the angli 
of the cap and the opening is such that thi 
operation is made awkward, and it is difficult t¢| 
avoid soiling one’s hands. The high transatlan} 


tic lines of the rear wings have the advantagi 


width of their car will find reversing madd) 
easier and more accurate, | 

With a maximum speed of 75.5 m.p.hi 
most drivers will find that the most comfortabli) 
cruising speed, all things considered, les be}} 
tween 55 and 60 m.p.h., although technically 1) 
could no doubt be higher. The fuel consumption), 
averaged throughout my test was 32 m.p.gi) 
which struck me as a high consumption, if ond) 
bears in mind the deserved reputation of larger}/ 
engined Vauxhalls for economical running. It ij 
possible that there was some maladjustment} 
although there were no symptoms to sugges’ 
this. : 
The model which I tested was the standar«| 
Victor, but there is another version known ai 
the Victor Super, which has more ee 
a greater display of chromium plating and 4} 
wide range of dual-colour schemes. 

It will be interesting to see whether thi! : 
basically sound car has certain of its short} 
comings eliminated as a result of owners}} 
experience and, perhaps, the reactions of ex’) 
perts from outside the manufacturing circle}} 
There is no doubt that there is a large potential) 
market for a car of this size and performance} 


THE VAUXHALL VICTOR 
Makers: Vauxhall Motors, Luton, Bedfordshire 
SPECIFICATION 


Price £758 17s. ; Suspension 
(including P.T. £253 17s.) 
Cubic capacity 1,507 c¢.c. 


Independen\)) 


Wheelbase 


Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 2 ins 
79.4 x 76.2 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 2 ins 
Cylinders Four | Overalllength 13 ft. 104 ins 
Valves Overhead | Overall width 5 ft. 24 ins 
B.H.P. 55 at 4,200 r.p.m. | Overall height 4 ft. 11} ing 
Carb. Zenith| Ground clearance 6.6 ins| 
Ignition Coil) Turning circle 34 ft 
Oil filter By-pass | Weight 193 ewt 
Ist gear 13.142 to 1] Fuel cap. 8 galls 
2nd gear 6.744 to 1} Oil cap. 8} pint 
3rd gear 4.125 to 1} Water cap. 103 pint 
Final drive Hypoid bevel] Tyres 5.60 x 1 
Brakes Hydraulic 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 75.5 m.p.b 
Top 2nd__| Petrol consumption 
30-50 13.8 secs. 11.0secs.| 32 m.p.g. at averag) 
40-60 19.0 secs. —_ speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 29.6 secs.} BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 3! 


feet (76 per cent. efficienc 


JOUTDATED ROADS 


|(TR,—With reference to Mr. Gibson’s 
|) article in CounTRY LIFE last week, 
which he describes the Markyate 
pass as being “at least 20 years out 
| date,” one wonders what the 
jiswer to our roads problem is, or 
\hether indeed there is any answer at 
1. A recent article in the daily press 
ves an account of the latest road 
}:velopments in the United States, 
jhere there is a 15-year plan to build 
}),000 miles of 4- and 8-lane roads at 
cost of £35,000 million. The Ameri- 
ims say that these roads will be out 
| date by 1975, when they hope to 
art another colossal building scheme. 
erhaps Lewis Mumford sums it up 
ast in From the Ground Up, when he 
rites of “the constant use of the 
jotorcar as justification for more 
»predations on the landscape, creat- 
ig miles of desert in which only the 
yncrete clover leaf blooms.’’ If this is 
jue in America, how much more is it 
jue of this country (though an exten- 
lve crop of clover leaves here is 
|nlikely, owing to the necessary years 
| planning and litigation involved, 
t alone the lack of space). Even if 
‘e had a magnificent network of 
otorways, would we be any the 
fetter off? American experience 
tems to disprove it—F. GRAHAM, 
‘unbridge Wells, Kent. 

[The roads problem is the subject 
| an editorial note on page 4.—ED.] 


THE ARNO’S CASTLE 


li BATH HOUSE 
IR, —In the issue of CountTRY LIFE of 


une 15, 1951, you published a short 
rticle illustrated with photographs in 
‘hich I wrote about the folly complex 
iE Arno’s Castle in Brislington, 
sristol. At the time I received 
overal letters from readers who were 
aterested, and for both their benefit 
nd that of your other readers I think 
ou may be interested to know the 
itest chapter in the history of the 
‘ttle Gothick bath house: it is to be 
emolished. 

Though it is scheduled as an 
‘ncient monument, Bristol Corpora- 
ion have refused to take over its 
aaintenance, but, thanks to Mr. Clough 
Villiams-Ellis, it will be partially 
aved from oblivion, since the colon- 
(ade and flanking pavilions are to be 
e-erected at Portmeirion, in Wales. 
‘he bath chamber, with its Rococo 
ilaster ceiling, has become a total loss 
ince 1951 and, after the removal of the 
olonnade, will be flattened and filled in 
© permit development on the site. 

Disintegration of this gem of its 
tind followed a direct hit by an oil 
somb during the early part of the war. 
\ tarpaulin, thrown over the neat 
tole in the roof, and prompt attention 
vould have halted further damage, 
ince the oil bomb did not explode. 
No such measures were taken; rain 
ind wind started and have all but 
completed the decay of the ceiling, 
ind there is nothing now to save. The 
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THE GOTHICK BATH HOUSE AT ARNO’S CASTLE, NEAR BRISTOL, WHICH IS TO BE 


DEMOLISHED, 


colonnade itself is in the last stages of 
picturesque decay and much over- 
grown; its roof fell in about two 
years ago. 

There was a time when the loss of 
a part of Bristol’s incomparable archi- 
tectural heritage would have been a 
cause for sorrow; but the continual 
tubbing-out of these “unsafe,’’ un- 
wanted and unloved treasures is now 
a cause for anger.—R. A. Younc, 
41, Manor Park, Bristol, 6. 


ON THE POPPLE 


Srr,—The three enclosed photographs, 
taken near to each other, may be of 
interest to your readers. The first 
shows the Popple, the great pebble 


THE POPPLE, A TWO-MILE-LONG RIDGE OF PEBBLES NEAR 


See letter: The Arno’s Castle Bath House 


ridge which extends for nearly two 
miles north-north-east from Westward 
Ho! This ridge, though less pub- 
licised than the Chesil Bank, is in some 
ways more remarkable: the pebbles of 
which it is composed have been rolled 
round by the sea from Hartland Point 
and tend to intrude inland at aremark- 
able speed: five feet a year according 
to some computations. 

Inside the Popple are Northam 
Burrows, which are for the most part 
better fixed and thus less interest- 
ing and varied than Braunton Bur- 
rows, on the far side of the Taw- 
Torridge estuary. The second photo- 
graph shows that there is some fair 
sheep-grazing within fifty yards of the 


WESTWARD HO !, NORTH DEVON. (Below, left) SHEEP GRAZING 


FIFTY YARDS INLAND FROM THE POPPLE. 


(Right) GEESE AND 


OTHER ANIMALS GRAZING ON NORTHAM BURROWS, 
HALF-A-MILE INLAND 
See letter: On the Popple 


ALTHOUGH PART OF IT WILL BE REBUILT IN WALES 


Popple. Westward Ho ! itself is here 
in the background. 

The third photograph was taken 
about half-a-mile farther inland, 
though one need not pass through 
fence or gate to reach the place where 
it was taken: this is still Northam 
Burrows or Northam Common and 
might perhaps be seen as a little- 
recognised and unappreciated sur- 
vival of bygone England. For here 
graze geese, pigs, sheep, cattle and 
ponies—all together on a wide expanse 
of about 800 acres. Readers of Cob- 
bett may remember his reference to 
great flocks of over 1,000 geese 
grazing on various commons, but 
to-day, so far as my observations go, 
it is unusual to see more than a dozen 
geese anywhere on a commen.— 
J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, Watchet 
Somerset. 


ADDERS IN THE ATTIC 


S1r,—Our house stands on sandy, 
loamy soil, surrounded by pine trees 
and heather, the typical ground which 
adders frequent, and we are much 
troubled with them. The walls of the 
iouse are at least thirty feet high and 
have large attics lined with felt. One 
day recently our electrician was work- 
ing up in the attics attending to the 
wiring, and, putting down his hand to 
pick up a tool from the floor, was 
bitten on the back of the hand by an 
adder, 

When he told me about it, he also 
mentioned that some years ago he and 
another workman were in the attics 
and saw in the water-tank what they 
thought to be two fish swimming in 
the water. They got them out with 
sticks and found they were adders. 

An expert whom I asked how the 
adders could have reached the attic 
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COVERED DRAIN MADE FROM SLABS OF 
OOLITE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: Georgian Drains 


asked me if the stack pipes, some of 
them old and disused, running up from 
the ground to the attics, were open and 
unwired at ground level. He explained 
that if they were the adders would 
have wriggled up the rough interior to 
hibernate in the felt of the attics, and 
the fact that the pipe emerged close 
above the water-tank meant that the 
two of them had dropped into the 
water and the others on to the floor. 

The stack pipes were open to the 
ground, and we have had them en- 
cased in fine wire. Since then we have 
had no further adders in the attics.— 
KATHARINE ASHWORTH, Lockner Holt, 
Chilworth, Surrey. 


CATCHES ON AN IRISH 
LAKE 


Sir,—Some of your readers who are 
familiar with fishing on Irish lakes 
may be interested in the following 
details. On June 15 I hooked and 
landed a 13 Ib. 2 oz. brown trout after 
two hours and twenty-five minutes: 
It took so long to play because I had 
only a light trout rod. I was trolling 
at the time. 

The same afternoon my friend 
was trolling and he caught a seagull. 
This unfortunate bird was reeled in 
and caught in his landing net, to be 
set free again, apparently none the 
worse for its adventure. 

Both our catches were caught in 
deep water, but we had no weights 
and the bait was near the surface.— 
R. G. Syme, Coolnastud, Gorey, Co. 
Wexford, Eire. 
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GEORGIAN 
DRAINS 


Srr,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a stone drain 
which was traced along 
about two hundred feet 
at an archeological site 
that I visited in Bucking- 
hamshire recently. It ap- 
pears to be of a type 
advocated by R. W. 
Dickson in his Practical 
Agriculture (1805) _ to 
intercept the spring line 
along the sides of a 
boggy valley. Such a 
collecting drain was level 
and conveyed water 
parallel to the river, dis- 
charging into it at in- 
tervals by connecting 
drains cut at right angles. 
Various materials were 
advocated—straw, 
heath, rushes, brushwood 
—though stone made 
undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory drain. 

On this particular 
site, the drain was silted 
and did not appear to 
function. It would be in- 
teresting to know if any 
covered drains of this 
nature are still effective. 

The stone is oolite, which outcrops 
near by.—MaRGARET JONES (Mrs.), 
Snowberry Cottage, Preston Wynne, 
Herefordshire, 


RIDGES MADE BY SHEEP ? 


Sr1r,—With reference to the recent 
correspondence about ridges on hills 
in Somerset, the answer is surely that 
they were made by sheep. Sheep do 
not graze up and down a slope; their 
necks are not long enough to give them 
a grazing radius much in advance of 
their front feet, and they have little 
sideways movement of the head. They 
would naturally graze along the con- 
tour of a slope, and, having once 
bitten the herbage down, they would 
continue grazing on the same strip, in 
time making platforms of short sweet 
grass, which they would use year 
after year. These platforms can be 
well seen on the steep slope above 
Wotton-under-Edge and Durham 
Hill, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

It seems to me extremely im- 
probable that these narrow strips on 
exposed ground could have been vine- 
yards. The vineyard at Tortworth is 
on a well-sheltered slope in a valley. 
The ridges are certainly not related to 
the Celtic cultivation methods.— 
R. S. Gavin Ropinson, Poston, 
Vowchurch, Herefordshire. 


NOTTING HILL IN THE 
1840s 


Str,—Though it is not strictly a link . 


with Aubrey House (formerly Notting 
Hill House), of which there were 
illustrated accounts in CountRY LIFE 
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of May 2and9, the enclosed sheet of pic- 
ture-headed writing-paper captioned 
“View of Royal Crescent, Norland 
Estate, Notting Hill,” is of interest as 
it shows the handsome houses in the 
Crescent. No doubt many of the 
residents used this appropriate paper. 
The publishers were B. Corcoran and 
Co., of 36, Mark-lane, London, though 
the date is not stated. The water- 
mark has “J. Dewdney, 1844.”— 
T. G. Scott, 19, Granville-road, Fallow- 
field, Manchester, 14. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
ELECTRICITY 


Srr,—The article on Andrew Crosse, 
the Quantock squire and electrical 
experimenter (June 20), does not 
mention his most remarkable achieve- 
ment, which the late Lt.- 
Cmdr. R. T. Gould des- 
cribed as making him “‘re- 
viled from one end of 
England to the other.” 
This was the claimed pro- 
duction of small living 
creatures (acari) by the 
passage of electric cur- 
rents for long periods 
through certain chemical 
solutions and under condi- 
tions which apparently 
precluded the creatures’ 
having hatched out from 
eggs already present, or 
having got into the appa- 
ratus from outside. 

Crosse did not set out 
to get this result, but 
observed it during some 
attempts to produce 
crystals of silica electri- 
cally. Gould, in his book 
Oddities, gives a sum- 
mary of this interesting 
work, also of later con- . 
firmatory experiments by 
a Mr. Weeks, of Sandwich. 
So far as I know, no 
satisfactory explanation 
of the observed results 
has ever been published. 
The public outcry at the 
time seems to have 
discouraged investigators 
and led to a conspiracy 
of silence such as is un- 
fortunately not unknown 
even to-day when results 
incompatible with established scien- 
tific ideas come to light. j 

Has any of your readers know- 
ledge of any considered examination 
of Crosse’s surprising results of 1837? 
—CHRISTOPHER E. Moore, Carveg 
Llam, Borth-y-Gest, Portmadoc, North 
Wales. 


MEMORIAL TO A JOCKEY 


SIR,—Some months ago I saw an 
enquiry from another reader about 
where the church was which had a 
memorial to a jockey. I have never 
seen any reply. Though I knew 
there was such a memorial in All 
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ROYAL CRESCENT, NOTTING HILL, LONDON: HEADED WRITING-PAPER OF ABOUT 1844 


See letter: Notting Hill in the 1840s 


POPLAR AT ASTLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE}, 
LADEN WITH MISTLETOE 


_ readers know of a tree with more? 


! 


4 


Saints’ Church, Nunnington, Yorkshire) | 
I could not remember the exact} 
epitaph. I have recently visited this} | 
church again and find it reads 

follows: “To the memory of Mr' 
Thomas Jackson who. was so wel 
known for his extraordinary perform) 
ance upon the Turf, whose faithful and) 
meritorious services gained him this) 
monument which affords a usefui)- 
lesson to the humble part of Mankini 
who may learn from hence that men © 
Industry and Honesty may rise tq 


Unfortunately, I could find n 
date or other information on the|) 
memorial tablet, the lettering of which} ’ 
is getting difficult to decipher.—}) 
RONALD G. Hatton, Hythe, Kent. 


See letter: Mistletoe-laden 


MISTLETOE-LADEN 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of an) 
old poplar tree near Astley Church, 
Worcestershire, which has a large 
number of mistletoe boughs. When 
counting them it is difficult to reac 
the same total twice, but there seem 
to be over thirty. Does any of yout} 


i 
| 


M. W., Hereford. 
RIDE A COCK HORSE... 


S1r,—I was much interested in read- 
ing Lord Chetwynd’s letter about the 
Banbury Cross nursery-rhyme (June 
13), as recently in sorting out my late 
mother’s possessions I came upon 4| 
fascinating pamphlet entitled French} 
Originals of the English Nursery} 
Rhymes. It had been written in War-} 
saw on March 21, 1872, to Lady Ash- 
burnham by A. M. Nitramof. 

He writes: “At your desire I have 
put together and printed the Nursery} 
Rhymes which I collected during aj 
recent expedition into the Western} 
part of France, chiefly in the neigh 
bourhood of the Bocage, celebrated by} 
Madame de la Rochejacquelin. I was 
surprised to find there that the rhymes} 
I had so often heard in England are 
not original, but had been imported 
from France. The French rhymes, 
indeed, are not properly rhymes, but 
‘jingles,’ as, for instance, ‘croix’ does 
not rhyme to ‘doigts,’ nor ‘petit’ to} 
‘fusil,’ though the sounds are similar. 
These ‘jingles’ are not printed, nor 
are they even to be found in manu- 
script. I took most of them do 
from the mouth of an old paysanne, and 
she was quite surprised when I told 
her that there were rhymes in England 
evidently derived from them.” 

Then follow twenty of all the well 
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Chestnuts develop from the pale catkins which give the SWEET CHESTNUT (1) such a sickly odour 
this month, contrasting with the sweetest scent blowing from the flowers of the COMMON LIME 
(2 and 2a). Twigs of the TULIP TREE (3) from America are astonishingly fragrant. We have grown this 
noble tree with tulip-like flowers (34) and leaves oddly truncated or trimmed off @s) for nearly 300 
years. ‘Red Indians used the timber for canoes. The CATALPA Or INDIAN BEAN (4 and 4a), flowering in 
the garden, is another American; ‘catalpa’ coming from its name among the Carolina Indians. 
TAMARISK (5 and 5a), first grown at Fulham Palace as a cure for melancholy in Mary Tudor’s reign, 
is often planted by the sea to form a hedge. 

These are all foreigners — including probably the Common Lime. An undoubted native is the 
ELDER (6), spreading pancakes of foamy blossom (,) which fry deliciously in batter into actual 
pancakes. The ASH, (7 and 74), as well as the Elder (6s) has leaves ‘pinnate’, that is with leaflets in 
opposite pairs. The COPPER BEECH (8) of our gardens is a variety of the wild Beech. Coppery or 
purplish leaves also mark a smaller garden tree—the variety of the CHERRY PLUM called pissardii ©). 


You can be sure of {suew} The Key to 
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Shell’s series of monthly “NATURE STUDIES: Fossils, 
Insects and Reptiles”, which gave so many people 
pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoenix 
House Ltd. at 7s. The Shell Guide to ‘‘Flowers of the 
Countryside” and Shell's “NATURE STUDIES: Birds and 
Beasts” are also available at 7s. each. On sale at 
bookshops and bookstalls. 
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A PARTRIDGE’S NEST CONTAINING FOUR PHEASANT’S EGGS 
IN ADDITION TO THE PARTRIDGE’S EGGS 


See letter: Pheasant Laying in a Partridge’s Nest 


known nursery rhymes, the full text 
in French, headed by the first two 
lines in English. Unfortunately it 
-would take up too much of your space 
to print them all, but I send in full the 
one of Banbury Cross, with Mr. 
Nitramof’s personal remarks which he 
has added after each rhyme: 


Allons & dada a Bains-Brie a la 
CvOIXx, 

Voir une vieille a cheval des bagues 
a ses doigts. 

Et des sonnettes aux orteils a fin 

qu elle fasse, 

La musique sans cesse partout ot 

elle passe. 

“ Bains-Brie is a small town much 
frequented for its warm baths. It is the 
district of Brie, famous for its cheeses. 
The castle belonged to the ancient 
family of Brioche. Les Brioches de 
Bains-Brie are still celebrated all the 
world over. In the market-place are 
the remains of a fine cross, destroyed 
at the Revolution, on which obscure 
traces may be found of a figure said 
to have been that of a woman on 
horseback. In Wood’s Athenae Oxon- 
ienses the English rhymes are said to 
refer to an old woman who rode about 


on a donkey, ringing a bell and selling’ 


Banbury cakes; but on the new cross 
lately erected at Banbury, which is no 
doubt a reproduction of the old one, 


there is no inscription commemorating ~ 


the old lady. Mr. Jonathon Oldbuck 
is of the opinion that for Banbury in 
Oxfordshire should be read Bambro’ 
in Northumberland, and in his letters 
to Dr. Dryasdust, of York, lately pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society, he 
gives very strong and learned reasons 
in support of his hypothesis; but 
though his arguments are always in- 
genious, it is well known that his con- 
clusions are not always correct. There 


15th- CENTURY CHAPEL INCORPORATED IN FARM BUILDINGS NEAR BLANDFORD, DORSET. 


can be no doubt that the English 
rhymes .are a mere version of the 
French.’’— ROSEMARY TURNER (Mrs.), 
The Marsh Farm, Great Gaddesden, 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 


PHEASANT LAYING IN A 
PARTRIDGE’S NEST 


S1r,—When I was in Norfolk recently 
my dog flushed a partridge from a 
nest, of which I send you a photo- 
graph, containing four pheasant’s 
eggs in addition to the partridge’s own 
eggs. Am I right in thinking that 
this is very unusual? I have never 
seen or read of such a thing before.-— 
Joun H. Conpy, 89, Sandmere-road, 
Clapham, S.W.4. 

[Pheasants are notoriously care- 
less birds, and not infrequently lay 
their eggs in the nest of a partridge or 
a wild duck and then forget all about 
them.—EpD.] 


EARLY KETTLES 


Srr,—Your correspondent M. Little- 
dalé, who writes of early kettles in 
your issue of June 20, may be inter- 
ested in a kettle which is among the 
exhibits of this museum. Made of 
copper, it is shaped like half a beehive, 
the back being flat and provided with 
a hook to allow the kettle to be hung 
on the bars of the hob grates of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
The handle is at right angles to the 
spout. Such kettles were commonly 
used by Cambridge undergraduates of 
the period when making tea in their 
rooms. 

I have always imagined that the 
spouted kettle as we know it to-day 
was a fairly late development, and 
that the kettles referred to in early 
inventories were really pots. We still 
refer to “fish kettles,’’ which certainly 


have no spouts. W. Carew Hazlitt, in 
his book Old Cookery Books and 
Ancient Cuisine, writes in the chapter 
Diet of the Yeoman and the Poor: 
“The meat was usually boiled in a 
kettle suspended over a wood fire, such 
as is used only now, in an improved 
shape, for fish and soup. The kettle 
which is mentioned, as we observe, in 
the tale of ‘Tom Thumb’ was the 
universal vessel for boiling purposes.”’ 
And he adds a footnote: “An inverted 
kettle was the earliest type of the 
diving-bell.’,—En1p M. Porter, Cura- 
tor, The Cambridge and County Folk 
Museum, 2, Castle-stveet, Cambridge. 


WHAT WAS THE GAME ? 


S1rr,—The little box of which I enclose 
a photograph appears to belong to the 
same family as the one described and 
illustrated in the correspondence 
columns of your issue of May 30, but 
it is of ivory, considerably smaller, 
and contains three gilt-metal counters, 
though there is room in it for four. 
Is it too fanciful to suggest that these 
counters were used in some simple 


coin-tossing game, the Georgian fore- 
runner of the Australian national 
indoor pastime of two-up?—H. J. S. 
Banks (Commander), H.M.S. Condor, 
R.N. Aw Station, Arbroath, Angus, 
Scotland. 


FROM CHAPEL TO BARN 


Sir,—One of Dorset’s many dese- 
crated chapels is to be found just out- 
side the famous Georgian town of 
Blandford Forum. It is not easy to 
distinguish as it has been added to at 
both ends and forms part of a 
range of farm buildings, used chiefly 
for storing hay, along one side of a 
conerete yard. There is only one 


point ‘from which the chapel is not 
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See letter: From Chapel to Barn 


IVORY BOX CONTAINING GILT METAL COUNTERS. The half- — 
penny gives the scale 
See letter: What Was the Game ? 


(Right) DETAIL OF THE EAST WINDOW ; 


hidden from view. It was built in the |) 
15th century and dedicated to St. 
Leonard. Although very small, it was } 
evidently built by skilled craftsmen. | 
Both north and south doorways re- } 
main, and there is a fine perpendicular i 
window in the north wall with the 
remains of ‘another opposite. The 
chief point of interest, however, is the 
partly mutilated, but very beautiful, 
three-light east window. ‘The fine 
tracery at the head, measuring four 
feet in height by five feet across, is! 
carved out of a single block of stone, 
which can be recognised, by its warm 
golden colour, to have come from Ham | 
Hill in Somerset.—C. J. N. Darton, }} 
Bryanston School, Blandford Forum, } 
Dorset. 


FOXES AT HAMPSTEAD 


S1r,—I.do not know how long your 
correspondent R. J. Kirton (June 13) 
has lived at Hampstead, but foxes 
have not been unknown on and in the 
vicinity of the Heath for many years. 
A writer in The Annals of Hampstead | 
(1912) says: “The fox is sometimes 


seen in Bishop’s Wood and people who 
live near inform me that they have 
even now to be watchful in securing 
their poultry against the depredations 
of these animals. Once a vixen was | 
observed early in the morning by a 
policeman near the margin of the — 
Whitestone Pond on the summit of | 
the Heath. Some fifteen years — 
previously a fox, hunted by the | 
hounds, excited the curiosity of people 
walking on the Heath. The writer of 
the chapter on one occasion followed 
the trail of a fox through the snow | 
across the Heath in the open country | 
beyond.” In other words, the fox has | 
frequently been a visitor to Hamp- 
stead.—R. E. I. Newron. 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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POINTS IN, POINTS AWAY 


HE onlooker at a bridge match rarely 
makes a mistake, but I was some way out 
in my calculations when I sat behind Mrs. 
Della Porta (East) during the recent women’s 
trials. This was her hand: 
@3 V8 OAQ1IN8S62 &ATE53 
South was the dealer, North-South only 
were vulnerable and the bidding started thus: 


South West North East 
1 Spade Nobid 2Hearts 2 No-Trumps 
3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts ? 


‘ 


This is a good example of the “unusual” 
No-Trump overcall which demands a take-out 
into one of the unbid suits. A double would 
convey the same request, but with such a 
freakish shape East cannot risk a penalty pass 
by her partner. As it went, I thought that 
further action was uncalled for on the next 
round, for on such occasions one’s partner is apt 
to turn up with something of this sort: 

@K 10642 YQ1094 O73 &8&4 

There is enough here to defeat Four Hearts, 
but the outcome will be grisly if West is forced 
to bid her better minor and to play the hand in 
Five Clubs doubled against a normal four-two 
trump break. East in fact battled on with Four 
No-Trumps and West duly bid Five Clubs, but 
to my astonishment this call was passed out 
undoubled. The full deal: 


OKJ9632 
OJ95 
&KI8 
@AQ642 a3 
© 1054 a © 8 
&K7 El 5AQ10862 
& 1042 S &A7653 
@ K 109875 
QAQ7 
©4383 
&O9 


And why, you may ask, would I have been 
wrong to pass over North’s bid of Four Hearts? 
The contract goes one down, probably doubled 
by West; is not plus 200 better than minus 50 
in Five Clubs? The light may dawn with 
another glance at the diagram. North made the 
natural Spade lead, and Mrs. Cooper, the 
declarer, tried to cash her second Spade honour 
at trick 2; North ruffed with the Eight of Clubs, 
but dummy’s Heart was discarded and only one 
further trick had to be lost. We live and learn. 

This reminds me of the quaint catch-phrase 
used by the hard-pressed captain of our women’s 
team at Stockholm; he felt bound to persevere 
with the players who were most likely to 
“bring in the points.”” It is far more easy to 
hurl away points by the bushel than to bring off 
a coup like the above, and the next example is 
also illuminating: 


497 
Y 1054 
OAKI743 
& 3 
& A109 8542 
YQ72 | VAKo6s 
OQ Q 6 
&Q108742 S &965 
&KIJ63 
98s 
Y 109852 
hAK 
Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 No-Trump Double 3 No-Trumps Double 
No bid No bid — No bid 


A word about the personnel. South and 
North were Mrs. Goodall and Mrs. Evins, mem- 
bers of the winning Whitelaw Cup team but 
making a first appearance in the trials. West 
was a famous international who at all times 
goes flat out “for the points,’ and her double 
of One No-Trump at the score was a characteris- 
tic effort. 

South’s rather unorthodox opening was in- 
fluenced by the vulnerability, but she had her 
quota of points (12-14) for a weak No-Trump. 
North’s jump to Three over the double was a 
grand call; there must be a fair chance of run- 
ning off nine tricks, and no knowing what the 


opponents might make if allowed to get to- 
gether. Both sides, in short, are trying to beat 
par, and the junior pair seem to have picked a 
bad moment; they will go down in Three No- 
Trumps doubled instead of making a comfort- 
able part-score in Diamonds, and there is 
nothing on for East-West. 

The play was soon over. The Seven of 
Clubs was led to the Three, Nine and Ace. At 
trick 2 Mrs. Goodall coolly led a low Spade, but 
with an experienced campaigner on her left this 
merely increased the potential penalty. The 
Club situation was clear; East was bound to 
play the King, if she had it, because the Eleven 
Rule would reveal that South had only one card 
higher than the Seven. The Diamonds are 
obviously solid, so that West, counting declarer 
with eight tricks in the minors, cannot fail to 
go up with Ace of Spades and switch to Hearts 
as the only hope; in other words, her double on 
a 10-points hand earns a bonus of 300 instead 
of the standard minus 130 for her side. 

You must take my word for it that North- 
South did not lose 300. In fact, they scored 550. 
As West explained, her partner “‘might have 
had the King of Spades.’”’ There is more than 
meets the eye in this business of “bringing in 
the points,’ and it was certainly not the older 
hands who showed a sense of timing in the trials. 

The next example again features the weak 
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=> By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


South West North East 

1 No-Trump Double Nobid 2 Diamonds 
No bid No bid Double No bid 

No bid No bid 


Of all semi-psychic openings One No-Trump 
on 10 points is easily the most unpromising; the 
opponents can still see the cards in their hands, 
and it is the partner who is led up the garden. 

Two Diamonds doubled can obviously be 
made with an overtrick for a score (at duplicate) 
of 380—a rather lucky result for East, who might 
well have made a penalty pass. As it was, South 
came close to bringing off a coup, for her No- 
Trump call might have induced a less alert 
declarer than Mrs. Cooper to go wrong in the 
play. 

The Six of Spades was led to North’s King, 
and a small Heart was returned to the Ace. 
From East’s angle, North seemed to have 
doubled on only 6 points, and surely this must 
mean a trump holding of J x x x? East was 
about to finesse the Ten of Diamonds on the 
third round, but a nice piece of card reading 
saved the day. The opening lead appeared to 
be from a small doubleton; would South open 
One No-Trump and stand her partner’s double 
with a similar weakness in Diamonds? So Mrs. 
Cooper played for the drop and justice was 
served. The events at the other table were 
mildly amusing after this bidding: 


No-Trump: South West Novth East 
&K852 No bid 1Spade Nobid No bid 
VYVQIl74 2Clubs Nobid Nobid No bid 
0943 The defence started with Ace and another 
& K5 Spade; three rounds of trumps followed, and the 
@AQTISB N & 107 declarer (Miss Shanahan) was faced with six 
VYVA83 Y 1065 stone-cold losers. The King and a low Heart 
© A87 wie OTROS were led, but West refused to play the Ace. 
& J 10 S &I832 Unperturbed, South ruffed a Spade and exited 
h& 64 with her last Heart; as East had thoughtfully 
Y K92 discarded her lowest Diamond at trick 8, West 
Sync Ge2 plugged away with another Spade; now South 
&AQTE4 had to make her last trump and eight tricks in 
Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. all, one of her losers vanishing into thin air. 
C R O S S W O R D N oO. 1 4. o 0 1A oo clubable een ae of the lamps? 
Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the BiTita onearecltehaicholactynwastniacn 
gt comet Sutin gpeped. Solutions (ipa scsedgnsejore|museremeh 8, The organist would feel at home, inspecting 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning 


of Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


the fish (8) 

10. From singer to painter (6) 

11. Eel wriggling round overturned Indian cart (8) 

13, Rage if prolonged a space could be deadly (6) 

14, Take a look at the cartoonist (3) 

16. The artist’s at home (6) 

19. What one so often hears on tuning in, without 
constraint (7) 

20. “Parson about?” as the Cockney might 
enquire with respect nevertheless (6) 

21. Little Dorrit (3) 

26. Pen used for a Western? (6) 

27. At Mr. Smiles, the grocer? (8) 

28. Island of scholars? (6) 

29. After morning snack, I get on, naturally (8) 

30. “Time, you thief, who love to get into 
your list” —Leigh Hunt (6) 

31. An old horse strikes, upsetting the letters (8) 


DOWN 


1. Watch the fence (6) 
2, Look at a penny, otherwise you’ll get the 
bird! (6) 
. “To forgive 


darker than death or night” 
—Shelley (6) 


. A thick-and-thin supporter (8) - 


3 
4. He-cats can be deceivers (6) 
6 
7. Exhortation to cut down on telegrams? (8) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1429. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of June 27, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Companionship; 10, Retreat; 11, Epistle; 

12 and 13, Shot Tower; 14 and 24, Portable; 17, Inroads; 

18, Taunton; 19, Gaffers; 22, Primero; 25 and 26, Roast lamb; 


29, Lapland; 30, Toccata; 31, Prince’s-street. 


2, Outsoar; 3, Peel; 4, 


28, Scar. 


DOWN.— 
Notions; 5, Overeat; 6, Soil; 7, Introit; 
8, Dressing-table; 9, Melton Mowbray; 15 and 16, Water music; 
20, Felspar; 21, Spondee; 22, Pesetas; 23, Emanate; 27, Wain; 


8. Change side and ring (8) 
12. Men of title (7) 
15 and 16. ‘“My ——! What visions have I seen!” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
17. The paid player puts things right (8) 
18. Open to view at one for musicians (8) 
19. Let Arabs produce a cross-bow (8) 
22. A company that would not accept Marshal 
Ney, we hear! (6) 
23. Raising the hat a penny short? (6) 
24, Gray puss gives a smile (6) 
25. Droop in the ship? Backbone’s needed! (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1428 is 
Mr. D. E. H. James, 
Yew Tree Cottage, 
Brooke, 
Norwich, 
Norfolk. 
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This might happen to you ! 


The thief is a swift, cunning 
fellow who wastes no time on the 
job. But a moment or two’s 
delay in forcing an entry may 
upset his plans and so save you 
serious loss and distress. That’s 
why it pays to fit Hobbs Hart 
special locks and security devices. 
Ingeniously designed and 


HOBBS HART 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


of Home 


Headquarters 


‘STOP HIM !? is the title of an informative leaflet illus- : oe 

trating a range of Hobbs Hart home security devices. Mu, Ture In our obep 

Send for a copy now and take it with you on a tour of te AMS “ } 
mS, & HUMBERT LI? 
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On IGHOEL 


£2,976. 710 INC. P.T 


This is a dual purpose Sports Tourer, with a streamlined body. 
Famous for its acceleration and manoeuvrability, built 

by Mercedes on their successful racing experience. 

Safe at all speeds. Easily fitted hard 
top available if desired. 
Send for free, illustrated literature 
and name of nearest -_ 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 658 cAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.§ 


RELIANCE 7691 (10 LINES) West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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CARLITO—The popular medium 
dry Amontillado. 

For added pleasure on sunny days 

— pop a bottle in the ‘frig’ for 

a few minutes before serving. 
Also available in half bottles. 


robustly built, you can rely upon 
them to obstruct the efforts of 
burglars. But be sure to specify 
Hobbs Hart—makers of strong 
rooms, safes and thief-resisting 
equipment for the Bank of 
England, Tower of London, 
Government Departments and 
leading commercial firms. 


Security 


€ 
+ pm. °! the (Of Bneat vineyar? 


ONTERA AND LON 
"k0uce OF SPAIN 


your property to enable you to see where vulnerable 
points need strengthening. Hobbs Hart & Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. C), Staffa Road, London, E.10. 


Produced by the famous 
‘DRY SACK’ People 


STATE MARKET 
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“ARM LAND AS AN 
INVESTMENT 


; NHE reasons that rich men and 
. investment companies have 

bought farm land consistently 
nce the end of the war, often at 
rices that have been considerably 
her than the productivity of the 
nd warranted, are easily explained. 
9 far as private individuals are con- 
smmed, the greatest attraction is un- 
subtedly the 45 per cent. rebate of 
state duty allowed on agricultural 
nd, but this aspect is of no concern 
) public companies, and so one has 
) look elsewhere for the considerations 
1at are responsible for their favouring 
1is type of investment. 


[EDGE AGAINST INFLATION 


PUBLIC company has much to 
gain by putting money into farm 
md. In the first place, the gilt-edged 
arket has been depressed for several 


nation suggests that this is unlikely. 
Indeed, now that the price of farm 
land has come down considerably 
from the inflated values of the im- 
mediate post-war years, further buy- 
ing by investment companies is to be 
expected. 


MIDDLETON PARK SOLD 


N 1946, Lord Jersey sold the Mid- 

dleton Park estate, near Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, to Mr. A. J. C. Wall, and 
last year, following Mr. Wall's death, 
the property, which covers 3,100 acres 
and which had a rent roll of over 
£6,700 a year, was sold as a whole by 
Messrs. Curtis and Watson and 
Messrs. Alfred Savill and Son. Later, 
Messrs. Curtis and Watson were in- 
structed to re-sell the estate, and the 
main block of eight farms, together 
with a further 1.600 acres, was sold 


MIDDLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE: THE SOUTH FRONT 


ears and shows no signs of recovery. 
n the second, the uncertain inter- 
ational situation has been reflected 
ry wide fluctuations in the prices of 
rst class industrial equities. And in 
he third, there has been a constant 
hreat of inflation. These considera- 
ions alone are probably sufficient to 
xplain the popularity of agricultural 
and as an investment, particularly 
he hedge that the ownership of this 
ype of property affords against in- 
lation. But there are other important 
vantages, notably the saving of tax 
hat can be derived from maintenance 
laims and the grants that are avail- 
ble under the new Agriculture Act. 


MAINTENANCE CLAIMS 


AINTENANCE claims are, of 

course, notconfined to farm land, 
or since 1918 owners of all types of 
eal estate who have been able to 
how that they have spent on repairs, 
nsurance and management as an 
erage over a period of five years 
nore than the statutory repairs 
ilowance on a property have been 
uble to recover income-tax and surtax 
m the excess expenditure. But if the 
sxcess more than exhausted the tax 
said, the balance was not recoverable. 
However, the Income-Tax Act of 1945 
‘uled that such a balance, if it were 
uttributable to expenditure on agri- 
cultural property, could be set off 
ugainst other sources of income, a con- 
session that, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with capital expenditure claims 
mtroduced by the same Act, served 
to make agricultural land immensely 
popular to financial syndicates, who, 
unlike most private owners, have 
ample funds with which to carry out 
improvements. 

There is, it is true, a risk, when 
mvesting in farm land, that the legis- 
lation that allows owners to recover 
2 substantial proportion of the money 
spent on fixed equipment may be 
altered or repealed, but the Govern- 
ment’s obvious determination to build 
up the agricultural resources of the 


to trustees as an investment, leaving 
the house, stables, five lodges, a 
cricket ground and other land total- 
ling 43 acres to be disposed of. The 
sale of this portion of the estate was 
completed the other day. The new 
owners are the National Provincial 
Bank, who intend to use the house as 
a training college. 


THE LAST OF ITS KIND 


IDDLETON PARK, which was 

begun in 1934 and completed 
in 1938, was designed for Lord Jersey 
by the late Sir Edwin Lutyens in con- 
junction with his son, Mr. Robert 
Lutyens, and was the last great 
country house with which Sir Edwin 
was concerned. It was, indeed, the 
last great country house built in Eng- 
land, for soon after it was finished the 
war began, and since then building 
on such a scale for private houses has 
been out of the question. There had 
been at least three previous houses on 
the site, the latest being a Georgian 
house rebuilt after a fire by the third 
Earl of Jersey about 1753, but much 
altered in the 19th century. In Mr. 
Christopher Hussey’s articles on Mid- 
dleton in Country Lire of July 12 
and 19, 1946, it is described as ‘‘an 
extraordinarily successful synthesis 
of the Classical tradition with the lat- 
est technical refinements.” 

The house, built of Clipsham stone 
in Lutyens’s inimitable rendering of 
Georgian architecture, was designed 
to be able to accommodate ‘‘at need 
up to a dozen guests, each of whom 
might be married and so require a 
dressing-room, with private bath- 
room, and bring a servant also need- 
ing accommodation.’”’ The domestic 
living quarters were conceived as a 
separate but integral part of the 
design, in a series of pavilion-like 
lodges in echelon guarding the ap- 
proach to the house. The days 
when such houses could be built have 
gone for ever, and it seems extra- 
ordinarily unlikely that they will ever 
return. PROCURATOR. 


THIS SALE 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 
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‘Kina George lV’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Large stocks of this rich full-bodied wine 
are held maturing in Spain. Equally suit- 


Retail Prices in the United Kingdom 


ANCIENT BROWNE SHERRY ae! cee ea oe = apes Soe Bottle 36/-: Half Bottle 18/9: Quarter Bottle 9/9: Miniature 3/9 


bottle. ; 
Sole Importers: THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD - EDINBURGH - SCOTLAND 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW. BOND STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


For BooKsae 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 
* 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
You buy best-selling Novels (published 
at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for only 4/-. 

Write today for details! 
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119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct, Rd. Station 
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Fruit and vegetable juices 
the whole yean round 


The Fruitmaster extracts pure fruit juice by steam: 

that means the most health-giving and tasty ingredients— 
vitamins, salts, glucose, natural colouring and flavour— 
remain intact in the juice. And the Fruitmaster is wonderful 


for jam-making. ite 


writes Frank Muir, 

well-known radio 

and television 
celebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am 
sure would not be equalled by any other 
machine on the market. The 
Hayter’s rotary action shows no 
mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers 
or grass of any height, 


» they gone? 


That wood-boring pests ar 
attacking your property might well becom} 


then - rs siatnca La ‘ 1 Lid. 2 Fruit basket. Simple - Economical ‘ feujp. obvious during os Ra months. Bu} 
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eye to detect the full extent of the damag 


maintained without 
caused. 


effort. 


Free! With each Fruitmaster you will Only Take a look round now and if you hav 
Tlustration shows the receive a booklet describing the many L the slightest doubt about the soundness oj 
24” Hayter Scythe health-giving and appetizing ways you 75 i your woodwork, advice should be sough 
peered Py puguable. can use fruit and vegetable juices. includi at once—delay is fatal! : E || 
Are including postage After many years of experience in thi) 
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CASH PRICE * Please send me a full To BEKON SUPPLIES LTD., P.O. Box No.1, _| ]| our experts are well qualified to give th] 
(del’d U.K.) § explanatory leaflet on the The Broadway, Penn Road, | advice and treatment your property ma 
£52 Fruitmaster. Beaconsfield, Bucks. need. Write or telephone for expert hel 

OR BY EASY * Please send me a Fruit- | now to: 

PAYMENTS. master for which I enclose © NAME The LONDON FUMIGATION CO. LTE} 
aes : a ADDRESS | Experts in all methods of insect pest control. | 

ri i he Hayt ; ease send me a Fruit- MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYD’S AVENUE, E.C| 

Please write for details of the Hayter range ae OLOMDL. | Telephone: ROYal 7077/9. : 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITED 


8 SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 
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‘ARMING NOTES 


CLONINT I SC DEN OL et GS) 7/ 


— WINTER CORN 
DOING WELL 


| 
| F all the crops in the arable dis- 
(-) tricts of England to-day the 
{ winter wheat looks best. 
‘\Imost everywhere there is a full plant 
ind the heads are now forming satis- 
actorily to give a beautifully level pic- 
sure of high yields to come. There 
jhould be some high yields, especially 
‘rom the crops of Cappelle Desprez, 
which is now widely grown in the Fen 
country and East Anglia generally. 
[wo tons of grain to the acre and even 
some yields up to 50 cwt. are looked 
lor when this variety is grown on good 
jand. Cappelle Desprez will stand 
jeavy manuring and judging by the 
‘leep green colour of the foliage most 
pf the winter wheat has had a full dose 
from the fertiliser bag. Spring-sown 
>orn, wheat, oats, barley, will not make 
such heavy crops by harvest. Best of 
them is the spring barley on the easier 
working soils that could be planted in 
March, when there was a fair amount 
of moisture in the ground to induce 
level and full germination. The worst 
looking crops are those on the stiffer 
clay soils where it was impossible to 
make a good tilth, or indeed any tilth 
at all, until late April and early May. 
Since then we have had all too little 
rain to give these late-sown crops a 
fair chance to establish themselves. 
They benefited by the rain at Whitsun, 
but that refreshment was not enough 
to overcome their late and chequered 
start. 

Potato growers who take a chance 
with the early market are lifting light 
yields, and I hear from Cornwall that 
loadings for London and the Midland 
towns are much less than usual. Kent 
and Essex are now lifting early pota- 
toes, but with light crops generally the 
returns are disappointing. Indeed, 
merchants in the past fortnight have 
been asking farmers if they have any 
old crop potatoes for sale. The June 
drought has lessened the amount of 
surplus from the 1956 crop, and, re- 
markably enough, these old potatoes 
in clamp are, for the most part, sound. 


Light Fruit Yields 


DS toed crops are not likely to be 
heavy this year because of the 
damage done by frosts in early May. 
The June “drop” has also been severe 
in thinning the trees. The Ministry of 
Agriculture forecasts the total apple 
crop at 420,000 tons, against the five- 
year average of 500,000 tons. Plums 
are also light, particularly Victorias, 
which are most commonly grown. The 
strawberry crop has been almost up to 
the five-year average despite the dry 
time, but crops of raspberries, black 
currants and gooseberries are com- 
paratively light this year. 


Holland’s Eggs 


We. are not the only farmers who 
have increased their egg produc- 
tion in recent years. I see that the 
number of full-grown hens in the 
Netherlands has now increased to 
22 million, compared with 14 million 
before the war and a much reduced 
total of 3,500,000 in 1945. The Dutch 
claim an average egg production of 
200 per hen per annum. With an export 
of about 125,000 tons of eggs Holland 
was in 1956 the greatest exporter in 
the world. Western Germany was the 
biggest buyer. Naturally enough, in 
view of these figures the Dutch as 
well as the Danes objected to the ex- 
port to Western Germany of British 
eggs carrying subsidy. 


Placing Fertilisers 


N_ trials made at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station muriate of 
potash combine-drilled with the barley 
has persistently given higher yields 
than twice the quantity of fertiliser 
broadcast. It is also stated in the 


Station’s annual report for 1956 that 
in a three-year series of experiments 
on spring-sown cereals combine-drill- 
ing of ammonium sulphate gave at 
most centres larger yields than broad- 
casting, the average gain being nearly 
2 cwt. of grain to the acre. Other ex- 
periments in the eastern counties 
indicate that the top-dressing of spring 
barley with nitrogen in May should not 
generally be recommended, as in wet 
years it may cause serious lodging, 
uneven quality of grain and poorer 
yields. Bee-keepers will be glad to 
know that an important advance has 
been made in the study of the trouble- 
some disease known as European foul 
brood. An organism suspected of 
causing the disease has been isolated 
and by feeding a very small amount of 
an ammonium compound in syrup the 
disease has been controlled in small- 
scale experiments. Large-scale trials 
are now being made under Rothamsted 
supervision to test this simple and 
economical treatment. 


Landowners’ Arms 


HIS week the Country Land- 

owners’ Association celebrates its 
golden jubilee and the Council mem- 
bers are marking the occasion by pre- 
senting a handsome coat-of-arms with 
the motto: ‘“‘We Serve the Land.” The 
shield is green, representing the pas- 
tures of England and Wales; the chev- 
ron is symbolic of a rafter representing 
fixed equipment; the garbs are sheaves 
of wheat; the portcullis symbolises the 
fact that the Englishman’s home is his 
castle; the linked chain symbolises 
strength through co-operation. An 
oak tree in the crest represents fores- 
try. As Mr. Heathcoat Amory, the 
Minister of Agriculture, reminds the 
C.L.A. in a congratulatory message, 
the emphasis in home agriculture has 
changed from maximum production to 
economic production and landowners 
have an exacting task to perform in 
providing the fixed equipment needed 
for modern farming. The State will 
help the new injection of capital 
through the farm improvements 
scheme. 


Costs of Rearing for Beef 


UCKET feeding on milk substitute 

proved to be the cheapest method 
of rearing calves in an investigation 
covering 70 farms in Yorkshire, which 
has been made by the University of 
Leeds. To rear a calf from birth to 
six months old in this way cost £23 14s. 
in! 1955-56. Single-suckling and 
multiple-suckling with fewer than 
three calves on each cow were the most 
expensive methods, costing well over 
£30 a calf, although single-suckling 
costs could be substantially reduced if 
the cows were wintered cheaply out of 
doors. It is interesting also to have 
some representative costs of rearing 
store cattle up to two years old. A 
good deal depends on the length of the 
expensive indoor feeding periods. A 
two-year-old store beast, born in the 
autumn, costs about £55 to rear be- 
cause its life has been spent cheaply on 
grass. A store of the same age born in 
the spring may cost £72 because it has 
grazed for only one summer and spent 
three-quarters of its life indoors with 
expensive feeding, including the first 
summer as a calf. To the final stage 
the cost of production of a 24-year-old 
fat bullock from birth to slaughter was 
for a yard-fed animal £82 4s. and for a 
beast sold fat off grass £77 5s. This 
report (which may be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Leeds, 3s. 6d.) also gives 
some costings on beef cattle kept on 
arable farms where good use can be 
found for farm-yard manure on pota- 
toes and root crops. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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To the Saxons, this was ‘Moed-monath’, the month of meadows. 
The modern name, however, honours the best-known of all Romans and 
first distinguished visitor to this island, Julius Caesar. 


More than once we have been spurred on to greater 
efforts by the reminder that no successful invasion of these 
shores has taken place since 1066. That very odd landing 
by the French on the coast of Pembrokeshire in 1797 does 
not apparently count. Neither, it would seem, does the 
annual—and usually successful— invasion’ which we 
attempt to stem at Wimbledon and Henley. How nice it 
would be if we could retain the Diamond Sculls and/or 
win a Singles Championship ... Beyond suggesting that 
the rallying-cry in this situation would appear to be ‘1066’, 
the Midland Bank can offer no constructive advice. 
Instead, it contents itself by dealing expeditiously with the 
foreign visitors’ banking requirements at its Overseas 


Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 and at its 


2130 branches throughout England and Wales. 


MIDEAN D: BANK 
Pav l TED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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but out of the fascinating range of Marley 


Floor Tiles there is a colour and an effect to suit everyone. 


personal 


affair 


Exciting and interesting literature on Marley Floor Tiles and their great 


possibilities can be had for the asking 


Simply send a postcard .. . 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LTD . DEPT 50 


a little dearer 


incomparably 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs a 
BE shilling a bottle more than ordi- 
nary gins, but what a great difference 
that little extra buys! For this bril- 
liant gin is triple distilled from 
grain. That means extra dryness 
allied to soft, velvety mellowness. 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from commonplace gins; 
it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 


oA 
with vin ordinaire. 
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BEEFEATER GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED Distillers of fine gin 
LONDON, S.E.11 since 1820. 
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FOR SPEED AND COMFORT 


n*\ FAGLE 


DIRECT services from LONDON AIRPORT 


Return Fares New Routes from 
DINARD from £13. 3.0 MANCHESTER 
DIRECT SERVICE to 
LA BAULE from £15.15.0 | HAMBURG 
INNSBRUCK from £33.12.0 | COPENHAGEN 
Now in operation 
LUXEMBOURG from £15. 5.0 Si Mpuac 
SARAGOSSA from £37.13.0 Return Fare £32.10.0 
SWISS EAGLE COPENHAGEN 
—new airecoach economy route to Basle Return Fare £41.12.0 


BOOK THROUGH YOUR Also SWISS EAGLE—new air- 
TRAVEL AGENT OR.... | coach economy route to Basle 
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a” | EAGLE airways OF BRITAIN 


Marble Arch House Air Terminal, 40 Edgware Road, London, W2. 
AMB 7799 and 76 Deansgate, Manchester. Deansgate 7891 
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U.S. LEARNING TO 
BE POWERFUL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. HERBERT AGAR, the 
MI American writer whose book 

A Time for Greatness 
ittracted much-deserved attention 
luring the war, has now written a 
shorter but equally interesting book, 
The Unquiet Years (Hart-Davis, 15s.), 
1 statement of America’s position to- 
lay as Mr. Agar sees it. Here it isina 
oaregraph: “The American people, for 
‘he last time, were able to indulge the 
nnocent illusion of ‘winning’ a war— 
winning, that is, in the sense that a 
contest between Arthurian knights 
might be won, with the names of the 


into Berlin ahead of the Russians was 
countered by General Eisenhower in 
the following message to Washington: 
“May I point out that Berlin is no 
longer a particularly important objec- 
tive. Mr. Truman comments: ‘Our 
chiefs of staff supported Eisenhower.’”’ 
The American generals, says Mr. Agar, 
seemed to think “war more important 
than the purposes for which it is 
fought.”’ Yet, by 1948, “at the time 
of the incredible airlift, the Admin- 
istration thought Berlin worth holding 
at the risk of world-wide ruin.” 

To get back home and to settle 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAMAMMMMA>’ND 


THE UNQUIET YEARS. 


By Herbert Agar 


(Hart-Davis, 15s.) 


THE LIVING STONES. 


By Ithell Colquhoun 


(Peter Owen, 18s.) 


THE SHORT REIGN OF PIPPIN IV. By John Steinbeck 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
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victors illuminated on parchment, and 
the survivors conducted triumphantly 
home, and the question at issue 
‘settled.’ The miserable truth that 
world-wars merely ‘settle’ who is to 
carry the burden of civilisation— 
briefly, until the next barbarian revolt 
had not yet occurred to most of our 
people. But we know it now .. . the 
knowledge once gained can never be 
denied. Our long-preserved virginity 
of mind has been deflowered by the 
facts.”’ 

“We know it now’”’ is the theme- 
song; and it seems to me that Mr. Agar 
makes out his case. I hope a lot of 
Englishmen will read his book. It 
comes at an appropriate moment, for 
it is useless to deny that a lot of 
Englishmen are impatient with 
America, and that there appear to be 
good reasons for this impatience. I 
think, though, that the chief reason is 
unacknowledged. It is simply that 
those who are forced by circumstances 
to retire rarely approve the goings-on 
of their successors. Another thing is 
that those who succeed to high 
responsibility rarely consider, as fully 
as might be discreet, the feelings of 
the deposed. Hence a point of 
psychological inflammation is created. 
Mr. Agar’s book, if intelligently read, 
should be an ointment. 


, 


THE SMILE ON THE FACE OF 
THE TIGER 


Such a situation is none the easier 
when a man or a nation, new-come to 
heavy responsibility, knows that his 
predecessor is no fool, has again and 
again been proved right, while he him- 
self has again and again been proved 

wrong. Consider Yalta. Sir Winston 
Churchill saw the smile on the face of 
the tiger and understood its worth; 
but Mr. Agar tells us—what we 
already know—that Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins took the smile for the 
dawn of world peace. Consider the 
position of the Allied armies when the 
war ended. Sir Winston Churchill 
again had no doubt what should be 
done. Mr. Agar jsays: “An earlier 
British attempt to get Western troops 


down to the good old status quo and the 
American way of life was the idea of 
millions of Americans, including many 
in high places, and the American way 
of life was not over-concerned with 
Europe. The war in Europe had been 
“won,” and that was that. Mr. 
Agar’s study of the ten years from 
1945 to 1955 shows the awakening 
from this pipe-dream, the realisation 
that Yalta, Potsdam, Berlin, Hiss, 
Fuchs, Korea, McCarthy and the Bomb 
were all voices shouting that ‘the 
American way of life,” as it had been 
comfortably conceived, was done with. 
The way henceforth must be the way 
of power. Power was a distrusted 
word. “ Power politics’’ were suspect; 
but Mr. Agar points out: ‘“‘ Power has 
no moral content; it merely exists to 
be used for good or evil... . Politics 
cannot operate without power... . The 
wise application of power is the mean- 
ing of political science.” 


AID TO UNDERSTANDING THE 
DIFFICULTIES 


What we are shown is America, 
reluctantly perhaps, and in some cases 
even resentfully, learning this lesson, 
realising that her destiny was con- 
cerned with the world, and that if she 
was to survive she must with wide- 
open eyes accept the responsibilities 
of her position. The book will help us, 
if and when we are impatient with 
America, to understand her difficulties. 
“We have often frightened the post- 
war world, friends and foes alike,” 
says Mr. Agar, “because we are not 
inured to the disenchantment which 
attends upon greatness. We hope too 
much and hate too quickly. Time will 
cure us of that; but must time water 
our ardour, corrupt our talent for be- 
lieving three impossible things before 
breakfast? Or can we mingle experi- 
ence with enthusiasm: the poet’s 
secret, the secret of the Greeks and of 
the English?” 

This is a praiseworthy book of 
mediation. Mr. Agar has a compre- 
hensive fashion of thought that easily 
embraces the faults and the virtues of 
both sides. He is a good ambassador, 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


COPE BROS. & CO. LTD + LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 
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By Appointment 
Purveyors of Champagne 
to H.M. the Queen 


Alan M<Afee 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST., LONDON W.I. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1771 


Ready-made jacket in Harris, Scotch 
or Shetland tweeds, from 10 guineas 
Terylene and wool trousers— 
£7.2.6and £7.12.6 

The cap—exceptionally light, soft, 
corded fur felt. Beige or olive 
green—33/6 


The McAfee 
Style 45 


Lightweight 2-hole tie in high 
polishing black or brown calf 
Price £7.15.0 per pair 


Every attention given to enquiries 
from home or overseas 
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Sole Importers: Twiss C7 Brownings @7 Hallowes Ltd. 
Suffolk House, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4 
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| America needs one, for in these 
jymic days the Atlantic is literally 
I; herring-pond that it was once 
‘lled in playful denigration. 


\AYSTERIES OF CORNWALL 


| Miss Ithell Colquhoun is some- 
‘hes an attractive and interesting 
| iter; at others she can be annoying. 
for new book, The Living Stones 
jeter Owen, 18s.), is about Cornwall. 
'e describes an assembly of bards. 
‘There follows the singing of a poem 
ose burden is the legend that King 
‘thur did not die but tarries like 
rlin in an enchanted doze whence 
/ will wake and return to lead his 
ople.” That’s all right, but she 
lds: ‘And is it not time he did so? 
he ancient spirit of Cornwall, if not 
all the Celtic countries, 


Must vamble and thin out 
Like milk spilt on a stone 


less this or something equally 
lastic happens.”’ This means nothing 
jless it means that Arthur could 
turn; and all through the book I was 
oubled by the author’s apparent 
ability to harmonise the emotional 
juth of legend with the hard fact that 
| tale is a tale. 

| Some of the legends themselves 
|e now so worn by the years that for 
jost of us they have lost even emo- 
jonal truth. I for one am untouched 
| any part of my being by this sort 
|} thing: “Meanwhile Gabriel has 
palesced with St. John the Baptist, 
aying dominion over Water and the 
Vest, the Eagle Kerub; and the heal- 
ig Raphael with Matthew and the 
‘ast, the Man-faced Kerub of Air. 
'{ these ‘Great Invisibles’, ‘Michael- 
lark’ and ‘Gabriel-John’ are the most 
vident in folklore; whereas Uriel is 
jardly traceable at all unless, as Bull- 
erub, he is to be found hidden be- 
jeath all taurean rites and ritual 
jJames.’’ That is, to me, gibberish, 
rhatever the author may sincerely 
relieve it to mean. 


MONEY BEFORE LEGENDS 


Cornwall, with its saints in- 
umerable and unidentifiable, its holy 
rells and caves, its standing stones 
md playing places, lends itself to this 
ort of writing, and is, in any case, an 
idd mysterious land which, it is to be 
1oped, will survive the deepening 
lesecration to which the natives them- 
\elves lend an all-too-willing hand. 
Chey are far more concerned to-day 
vith the return of Mrs. Stallybrass 
rom Birmingham than with the 
‘eturn of Arthur from Avalon or the 
aments of bards on Goonhilly Downs. 
But, especially in winter, the voices 
are still there, and they are more 
movingly evoked by such methods 
as, say, Walter de la Mare’s than by 
Miss Colquhoun’s. 


“Ts there anybody there?’ said the 
tvaveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door. 


That is de la Mare, and he was wise 
enough to give no answer. The answer 
is in the heart; when you call it Bull- 
Kerub or Gabriel-John you have 
almost destroyed it,’ 

Happily, Miss Colquhoun can do 
better than this. When she is content 
simply to describe, she is excellent. 
She is sensitive to the ways of wind 
and water, the flowers and birds and 
trees, and sees many simple things 
that some overlook. For an example: 
“The blossom of trees exalts one 
almost more than primrose or daffodil; 
perhaps it is more obvious here, where 
leafing is often strangely late.’ I have 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-—continued 


been surprised how many “locals’”’ 
haven’t noticed this fact: that, 
though flowers bloom earlier in Corn- 
wall than elsewhere, the leaves come 
on the trees later. Miss Colquhoun 
never misses a thing like that. 


FROM STAR-GAZER TO KING 


Mr. John Steinbeck has given 
himself a bit of fun in writing The 
Short Reign of Pippin IV (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.). Pippin Héristal was a simple 
soul, living in Paris, and asking little 
more of life than peace and quiet, so 
that he might get on with his hobby, 
which was observation of the stars. 
However, a long time before the up- 
start houses of Bourbon and Orleans, 
there was Pippin the Short who was 
the father of Charlemagne. M. 
Héristal was aware of his descent from 
this illustrious line, though the last 
thing he wanted was that this chance 
should destroy the pleasant tenor of 
his obscure existence. 

But France being so bedevilled 
by contending parties that it seemed 
sunk immovably in a morass, someone 
had the bright idea of seeing what 
could be done under a constitutional 
monarchy. M. Heéristal became Pippin 
IV, and, once that point is reached, a 
writer of Mr. Steinbeck’s verve may be 
depended on to give us lively matter. 
With a young American in the picture, 
son of a self-made millionaire and 
attracted to Pippin’s daughter, we 
have a run of Transatlantic comment, 
and Pippin’s uncle Charles, who lived 
by selling pictures “attributed to,” 
but not necessarily painted by, one 
famous artist or another, applies the 
wisdom of an endearing rogue to the 
situation as it unfolds. The situation 
didn’t last long. A National Assembly 
was declared, but it was fun while it 
lasted. Then Pippin gladly went back 
to his telescope, and Eternal France 
formed a Coalition Government which 
“lasted until February 3rd of the 
following year.” 


rs 


THE HORSE ANALYSED 


HEN first I saw What Makes a 
Good Horse: Its Structure and 
Performance, by R. H. Smythe (Coun- 
TRY LiFe, 21s.), its title aroused my 
interest, as I felt that if one really 
knew what makes a good horse, apart 
from the obvious points of conforma- 
tion, and understood more fully its 
anatomy and movement, this would 
be of real assistance, not only in 
choosing the best type of animal, but 
in the correct handling of one which 
was not quite up to standard, thus 
helping him to give of his best. This 
book contains separate and easily 
understandable charts of the bones 
and superficial muscles of the horse 
and a diagram of his body, indicating 
all the good points for which one must 
look. There are also many other dia- 
grams, besides excellent photographs. 
Mr. Smythe, who is examiner in 
surgery to the R.C.V.S., says: “In 
America, where the paces of horses are 
studied very systematically, horses are 
walked, trotted and galloped over 
specially laid tracks and the footprints 
are carefully studied. It is claimed 
over there that from examination of 
the prints, horses can be specially shod 
to increase their speed considerably.”’ 
His observations are always inter- 
esting and he has given us a study of 
the horse which contains much valu- 
able information. It is so well put 
that it both entertains and teaches us 
a great deal, and I feel that it should 
help the owner-rider who wants to 
know how his horse is made, so that 
he can more readily understand the 
treatment of minor ailments and the 
reasons for commonsense schooling. 
Pe EL. 


Helena Rubinstein introduces 


Skin Dew 


_new sleeping beauty treatment 


now — wake up lovelier every morning! How?.. . with 
SKIN DEW, Helena Rubinstein’s new creamy moisturizing 
emulsion. SKIN DEW is scientifically formulated with “ferments 
lactiques” to replenish vital inner moisture while you sleep, 
and maintain the healthy acid balance of the outer skin. It 
smooths out tiny lines, melts away all sign of dryness. Each 
night, smooth SKIN DEW sparingly over your face and neck. 
Thirstily your skin sips it in— and responds in the morning 
like a rose to rain. No more grease on your face or pillow. You 
can be glamorous at bedtime, face the next day with a new 
bloom of beauty, petal-soft and dewy-fresh. 

Use SKIN DEw in the morning, too: you'll find your make-up 
will go on more smoothly. Drying winds and weather will not 


parch your dewy, youthful skin. 25/-. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN - 3 GRAFTON STREET * LONDON W.1° PARIS - NEW YORK 
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BUENOS 
AIRES 
po 
Book for the 43 days round voyage to Buénos “Yoummmmmmmnn, 
Aires by “ALCAN TARA” leaving South- 
ampton 15th Dec., spending Christmas and 
New Year at sea in southern sunshine. 


Passengers may use ship as_ hotel 
during 5 days’ stay at Buenos Aires. Apply to your Travel Agent ¢ | 


OVAL MAIL LINES 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE - LEADENHALL STREET - LONDON, E.C.3 + MAN 052 
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3 
oral and Contemporary Furnishing 


” Horrockses Fabrics 
the Greatest Mame tn Cotton 
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AMERICA HOUSE - COCKSPUR STREET + LONDON, S.W.I + WHI 6s 


Recapture 

the atmosphere} 
of the 

Festival 

Hall 

in your 

Own home 

with 
Classic 


Al- FI 


The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with 
the discordant wail of tuning violins. The hush 
as the conductor raises his baton. And then —the 
beauty of a Mozart symphony or a Beethoven con- 
certo floods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can 
bring the Festival Hall right into your home. A 
Hi-Fi gramophone or radio is an instrument refined 
and improved almost beyond belief. And Hi-Fi is not 
particularly expensive. We send sound systems and 
components of various kinds to all parts of the world, 
so write today for our fully illustrated brochure 
“WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 


CLASSEG THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


“THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” ; 
352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. Telegrams : Classifi, Croydon, Surrey. 
Bus services: 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725. t 
Nearest stations: Woodside. Addiscombe. East Croydon, i 


N° 5 - GARDENIA- CUIR DE RUSSIE - N° 22 - BOIS DES /LES 


N°22 
CHANEL 


PARIS 
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OUT-OF-TOWN FASHIONS 


S the summer progresses the casual clothes 
4 for wearing out of town develop on their 
own particular lines and dominate the shop- 
indows, ousting the formal Ascot outfits and the 
rst batch of light dresses. Colour is noticeably 
trong, offset by much navy and white, and this 
sason it is the cool uncrushable knitted cottons, 
ulcloth separates, swim-suits of checked elasticised 
otton or printed with small motifs, the cotton 
oplin shirt-waist dresses and simple cotton even- 
ig dresses that are proving the great favourites. 
| The overblouse leads for the beach as well as 
he country, smartest in towelling or cotton poplin 
1. a blazing colour and tailored like a man’s with 
ong sleeves. It is worn alike over jeans, swim- 
gits, shorts, sun-suits and sheath skirts. Close in 
opularity are the ribbed cotton sweaters, usually 
‘hite and knitted high up to the throat, some 
ving polo collars. Near relations to the over- 
louses are the sailcloth blazers. Stitched with 
*hite on pockets and collars, they are sometimes 
mbellished with buttoned tabs placed on the hem 
low the arms or on the collars. Overblouses are 
sually slit either side. For all these outfits white 
ith navy or scarlet, or lemon or white with tan- 
erine, has largely superseded the pastels. Braemar 
re making their fine lamb’s-wool sweaters in a 
ovely deep pink called foxglove and an intense 
ilue so that they fit into the scheme. 

At Lillywhites there are towelling smocks to 
lap on over shorts or swim-suit as a change from 
he overblouse. These have a band of finely ribbed 
otton built in all round the low neck opening, so 
hat they slip over the head easily. Some swim-suits 
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A white cotton two-piece, the bodice of which has the fashionable oval 
neckline, is printed with ripe strawberries. The skirt is gently gored 
(Jacqmar Boutique) 
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(Left) Straight skirt and overblouse in fine ribbed white wool for cooler 
days or travelling (Huppert) 


Photograths by CountTRY Lire Studio 


are draped across the front like a sarong and the American 
ones have skirts all round, much more flattering than the 
clinging for the not-so-young. Sailcloth jeans, overblouses, 
blazers, shorts and skirts come in many colours. Poplin button- 
through dresses are shaped with slight gores in the skirt and 
wide open necklines framed by a stand-up collar. This poplin 
has been processed so that it resists creases. 

The cotton poplin coats are having a great vogue. They 
could not be simpler. Frequently in a vivid shade they flow out 
from the shoulders to the hem of the dress and can be worn 
equally well, for travelling, over a knitted cotton two-piece or 
fine worsted suit in a neutral tone, as for day or evening in town 
or at a resort. It is the sharp contrast and colours that are 
fashionable. In pink or sealing-wax red they have been shown 
as evening coats over white strapless cotton dresses patterned 
with roses or poppies, as well as over a knitted sheath dress in 
string colour or one of white linen. Lemon yellow coats with 
wide-open necklines and folded collars put over white, tangerine 
or black make a lovely combination. 

For informal summer evenings the budget shop at Debenham 
and Freebody’s has fresh dresses in white nylon marquisette 
printed with florin-sized black dots. These have short frothing 
skirts held out over stiffening and folded boned bodices with 
bootlace straps. Flowered nylon gauze dresses with full short 
skirts have a wide scarf attached to one side of the bodice so 
that it can either twine over the shoulders or float to the hem 
of the skirt. Spot shantung dresses, their straight skirts mounted 
on silk, are a useful shape as they are smart enough for dinner 
and simple enough for day. The bodices are sleeveless and a big 
collar falls away “from aV -shaped neckline with a cream ribbon 
laid underneath that ties in front and hangs down below the 
waist. A special feature is made of cotton day dresses that have 
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A swim-suit by Trulo in white batiste is printed with a design 
in black and brick red. The skirt is made up to a 46-inch 
hip, to which it is extremely flattering 


straight skirts. They are in dark colour mixtures and 
some have sleeves; others are low cut at the neckline 
and are sleeveless and have a short, fitted jacket to 
match. Some of these styles run up into the larger 
fittings. A young dress in an exceptionally heavy 
variety of cotton poplin is charming with its square-cut 
neckline not too low, a neat gored skirt and moulded 
waistline and brief sleeves. This comes in the favourite 
deep rose pink and tan, as well as navy, and is practical, 
being for either day-time or a dance dress. 


HE fabric makers are certainly bursting with plans. 

Apart from any other factor, the mixing of yarns is 
creating a great variety of surfaces. The ‘‘puffed” 
acetate of Courtaulds brings added body to the fabric 
by a special process and John Heathcoat’s Mirabelle 
woven from it has the quality of a suiting as well as 
a pleasing, gentle sheen on the surface. Frederick Starke 
makes it up for a series of cocktail dresses with both 
gored and sheath skirts and with long sleeves, and it 
would make charming summer suits and coats. One of 
the latest Everglaze fabrics is a jacquard mixture of 
rayon and cotton, solid enough to tailor and crease- 
resistant owing to the special two-way relaxation 
method adopted in the weaving. Here the 
different yarns make the patterns, neat motifs in matt 
white against a flecked black-and-white ground. 

Fabric trends for the summer show a sharp division 
with flimsy chiffons and jersey, cotton lawns and 
diaphanous embroidered marquisettes at one end of the 
scale and many solid cottons, linens and silks at the 
other. In particular the embroidered blistered cottons 
and the cotton ottomans and cotton jacquards have 
been a great success and also the heavy-weight cotton 
poplins that show to the best advantage when they 
- fall in moderate gores moulding the waistline. The 
fabrics displayed by the Man-made Fibre Association 
illustrated the demarcation of weights clearly. Sub- 
stantial canvas and shantung weaves were composed 
of viscose or filament rayon, a fragile chiffon and several 


A shirt in fine wool that can be worn inside or outside shorts or jeans. The 
collar and fastening are striped with navy blue (Hunt and Winterbotham) 


crisp organzas entirely nylon. A particularly elegant matt fabric by) 
Ascher turned out to be sixty per cent. nylon and forty per cent. silk; 
another is twenty per cent. nylon, eighty per cent. wool. Both were 
supple and patterned in a somewhat faint trailing floral, from the silk on 
one, the nylon on the other. Many of the jerseys made from nylon that 


were shown possessed the bloom of velvet and were knitted in severa 

weights from chiffon to quite heavy ones. The fabric takes on dyes with 

great intensity and colours really glow. It drapes and falls beautifully. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDS, 


The small girl’s swim-suit in cotton is elasticised and ties in front. The grey worsted skirt has the pleats 
stitched down over the hips and goes with a cotton blouse cut like a grown-up’s. Both the striped jeans ani 
scarlet jacket are in strong cotton and are stitched with white. The jacket is proofed (Fortnum and Mesos 


